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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

Ida Kiein. Teresina Tua. 

Adelina Patti, Lucca Henry Mason, 

Sembrich, Ivan E, Morawski, P.S. — 

Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neu 

Mary Anderson, Skeet de sam, 

Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 

Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 

Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 

Fanay Davenport, Antoine de Kontski, 
anauschek, . B. Mills, 
yenevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 

May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
Ellen Montejo, W. H. Sherwood 

Lilian Olcott, Stagno, 

Louise Gage Courtney, Victor Nessler. 

Richard Wagner, lvini, 

Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, 

Dr. Damrosch, Lowvence Barrett, 

ossi, 

ee _ Edwin Booth, 

—— Sternberg. ow a, 

Dengremont, Cappa, 


ticien ‘Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 


Hermann Winkelmann, 
William W. Gilchrist, 


Marchesi. 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
gesegnine Vorke 
milie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara he 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli. 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fuarsch-Madi,—s 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Bianche Roosevelt, 


Moniegr 





De] Puente, 


{osefty % Ferranti, 

me. Julia Rive-King, ohannes Brahms, 

Hope Glenn, eyerbeer, : 

Louis Blumenberg. Moritz Moszkowski, 

Sarah Bernhardt, Frank Vander Stucken. Anna Louise Tanner, 
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Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!, Ferdinand von Hiller, Wilhelm Junck, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, Fannie Hirsch, 

Friedrich von Flotow, {glius Rietz. Michael Banner, 

Franz Lachoer. ax Heisrich, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 

Heinrich Marschner, £. A, Lefebre, F, W. Riesberg, 

Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emmons Hamlin, 

Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 

William Courtaey, Alcuin Blum, Carl Faelten, 

~ Staudig!, oseph Koegel, Belle Cole, 

wulu Veling. t. José Godoy, Cad Millécker, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, 

Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, 

Calixa Lavallee, George Gemiinder, 

Clarence Eddy, Emil Liebling, dgar H. Sherwood, 

Franz Abt, Van Zandt Ponchielli, 

Fannie Bloomfield, w. Edward Heimendahl, Edith Edwards, 

§. E. Jacobsohn, Mme, Conall, Carrie Hun-King. 

C. Mortimer Wiske. Bas by. Pauline L’ Allemand, 
uder, 


O. Von Prochazka, 

tdvard Grie > augh Lauder. Hommel Monument, 
Adolf Henselt. Mendelssohn Hector Berlioz Monument 
E ugene D. Albert. Hans von Bilow, Haydn Monument. 

Lili Lehmann, Clara Schumann, Johann Svendsen, 
William Candidus, Joachim, Anton Dvorak, 

Franz Kneisel, Samuel S. Sanford, 
Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, 

Franz Rummel, Christine Dessert, 
Blanche Stone Barton, Dora Henninges. 
Amy Sherwin. A. A. Stanley, 
Thomas Ryan, Ernst Catenhusen, 
Achille Errani, Heiarich Hofmann. 
King Ludwig 1 1, Charles Fradel, r 

©. Jos. Brambach, Emil Sauer William Mason, 
Heary Schradieck, esse Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 

ohe F. Luther, Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
\oha F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 
Wilhelm Gericke, August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 

Frank Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 

C. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka. Andel. ‘ 
Edward Fisher. Heinrch Boetel, Carlotta F, Pinner, 
Kate Rolla. W. E. Haslam, Marianne Brandt. 
Charles Rehm Carl E. Martin. Gustav A. Kerker. 

{onal Dutton, Henry Duzensi, 


Harold Randolph. 
MinnieV, Vanderveer alter J, Hall, seg bone 
Conrad Ansorge. Mi 


Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Car Baermann. 


Karl Klindworth. 

Edwin Klahre. Emil Steger. Max Leckner, 

Helen D. Campbell. Paul Kalisch. Max Spicker. 

Alfredo Barili, Louis Svecenski, —_ Graves. 

Wm. R.C hapman, Henry Holden Huss, ermann Ebeling. 

Otto Roth, Neally Stevens, Anton Bruckner. 

Aona Carpenter. Dyas Flanagan Mary Howe. 

W. L. Blumenschein, A Victor Benham Attalie Calire. 

Leonard Labatt Mr. and Mrs. C —y Hild, Mr, and Mrs. Lawton. 
Anthony Stankowitch, Fritz Kreisler. 


Albert Venino i 
Josef Rheinberger. Moriz Rosenthal. Madge Wickham. 


— 
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Therese Herbert-F ‘oerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 

Carlos Sobrino, 

George M. Nowell, 














ONTINENTAL pay papers are teeming over with the 
news that Charles Gounod, the great French com- 
poser, has gone crazy on religion, Although the “ Re- 
demption”’ and “Mors et Vita” show clearly enough 
that Gounod has a very devout but no longer a very 
strong spirit, the facts that the composer of “ Faust” 
has not as yet been reported insane by the cable and 
that he just bought a Steinway grand piano would seem 
proof enough that the European papers are simply 
giving outa “canard.” Let us hope that this is so. 


FTER listening to Moriz Rosenthal’s astounding per- 
t formance of the Brahms- Paganini variations we have 
come to the conclusion that in his “bright lexicon of 
youth” the word “fail’’ has found no place. One be- 
comes dazed, however, when the number of repetitions are 
conjured up that were necessary for the virtuoso to play 
these masterpieces in their proper tempi. Say he has 
been playing them at an average of only two hours a day 
(avery low estimate) for ten years, and the sum total of 
hours would put to the blush many pianists, male and 
female, who have the audacity to come before the pub- 
lic with badly prepared concertos and pieces. 
yA FIND of considerable musical importance was re- 
cently made in the archives of the Naples Con- 
servatory of Music. It is a piano concerto by the old 
master Francesco Durante, who lived from 1684 to 
and was the founder of the so-called Neapolitan 
school. The composition, which undoubtedly will even 
to-day create considerable interest, is the only piano 
concerto left by Durante and is written for piano with 
string accompaniment. We learn that Maestro Palumbo, 
the best of the Neapolitan piano virtuosos, will shortly 
perform the work in public and that he has sent a copy 
of the original to Messrs. Peters, of Leipsic, who are to 
publish the same in the near future. 


yee 
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N° explanation has ever been made of the form of 
the settlement effected between certain members 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association and Theo- 
dore Presser, when the latter's term of secretary and 
treasurer ended. There seems to have been some 
arrangement effected by a kind of temporary secret 
conclave of parties who were interested to withhold the 
particulars from the gaze of the public for the purpose 
chiefly to protect Presser. Music teachers will not pay 
any funds tothe Music Teachers’ National Association 
as long as such an arrangement as that with Presser is 
possible. When a treasurer inakes his settlement with 
the association before his office is turned over to his 
successor, it must be a settlement that is public and not 
private or secret. Will Mr. Dana, the present treasurer 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association, please ex- 
plain how, when and in what manner the funds of the 
association were turned over to him and what the 
amount was he received ? 


HE Campanini Company must be far from thriving, 
judging from the recent reports that have reached 
us and which are positively authentic. 

Our informant states that the troupe has been grossly 
mismanaged, and that up to date the various members 
of it have not received their salaries, only living and 
traveling expenses. 

Leaving aside the injustice done to these poor artists, 
who are lured to America by the promise of shining 
ducats, which promise is never fulfilled, is it not shame- 
ful that year after year the same thing is repeated? 
When will managers and ex-tenors realize that the stand- 
ard of public taste has been considerably raised since 
our fathers listened to tenth-rate Italian opera companies 
and applauded vociferously, if not discriminately ? No- 
body objects to Italian or, in fact, Chinese music so it is 
good music, and all the foolish nonsense about preju- 
dices in favor of one nationality in music is, to talk 
plainly, rot. If Mr. Campanini had a good troupe he 
would have received public patronage, but he had not— 


ergo, failure. 
- 


S it nota rather anomalous condition of affairs that 
] the musical director of the New York Philharmonic 
Society should be elected to his position by the very 
men that he has afterward to conduct? With Theodore 
Thomas we do not deal, because his many years of 


valuable service, his enormous abilities as a conductor 
and his personal magnetism all operate as a tremendous 
lever on the members of the orchestra; but supposing, 
just for the sake of the argument, that a new and un- 
tried conductor would be elected—and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when a new one will have to be—and he 
assumes to control the very men whose votes put him 
in his position. Does not all this militate against his 
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eet asa a conductor? | Can he antagonize the men 
whose favors he wishes? In no other corporation in 
the land is such a case possible, and it is worthy of con- 
sideration by the members of the Philharmonic Society, 
as it may lead, should Mr. Thomas decide not to con- 
tinue in his present position, to many grave complica- 
tions. 





HILE chamber music is always a relief after 
symphonic concerts and opera, still there may 
be too much of a good thing, and as every week brings 
with it the announcement of some fresh organization, 
we respectfully call attention to the fact that New York 
has about as much as it can attend to in the way of 
music, and the worthy members of these clubs will not 
find it profitable, either from the pecuniary of artistic 
standpoint, to give many concerts. The fate of the 
Standard Quartet, an excellent organization of its kind 
and which existed several years, should be a warning in 
this respect. 


— 


HERE is considerable agitation in musical and 
dramatic circles about the petition that Louis Al- 
drich presented to the Ford Immigration Committee, 
asking that foreign actors and ‘nusicians be forbidden 
to come to this country under the contract labor law. 
It is really an attempt to prevent foreign stars who visit 
this country from bringing their companies with them, 
and to compe) them to make their support up from na- 
tive born talent. Mr. Stanton was interviewed by a 
“Tribune” reporter as to the probability of the amend- 
ment affecting the Metropolitan Opera House, and said: 
The effect of the amendment would be to shut us up. Naturally we are 
opposed to it, and we are going to fight it. The committee has not yet 
decided what course to pursue, but it is likely that there will be concerted 
action on the part of New York managers. A delegation will probably 
be sent to Washington to present our case to the Immigration Committee. 
The whole affair is nothing but the continuation of 
the idea of protection. The people at the national polls 
last November 6 decided in favor of protection, and it 
looks as if this was but the legitimate outcome of the 
doctrine. We await further developments in this mat- 
ter with great interest, for if Congress decides in favor 
of Mr. Aldrich’s amendment, which is not probable, it is 
going to turn musical affairs topsy turvey. 


HE “ Evening Post,” of last week—the 11th inst., to 
be precise—contained the following : 


The natural and proper exultation over the revival and probable per- 
manent establishment of the Thomas orchestra should not cause forgetful- 
ness of the fact that the great want of a proper music hall remains 
unprovided for. Chicketing Hall, with many advantages, has the incura- 
ble fault of being toosmall. The provision of a fitting place for the per- 
formance Of great music is one of the first zsthetic necessities of New 
York. Possibly enterprise may be quickened by the knowledge that even 
London suffers from the same want; it has nothing between St. James’ 
Hall, which seats only about one thousand eight hundred persons, and the 
Albert Hall, which seats over eight thousand. The consequence is that, 
with a body of eight th d to ten th d amateur chorus singers in 
London and with choral music at the highest pitch of popularity, there 
are almost no performances. London is suffering, as is New York, for 
want of a hall with an orchestra to hold, say, 500 of band and chorus and 
an auditorium to seat 3,.00 persons, Perhaps emulation, and the satisfac- 
tion of seeing New York provided with a structure which London waits for, 
may heighten public interest in the project of a music hall fit for our 





needs. 

All this is to the point, but the main objection to be 
urged against Chickering Hall is that it is far too small 
acoustically for the Thomas orchestra. 

It isa charming hall for musicales, but the Seid! con- 
certs last season proved its total incapacity for orches- 
tral music, which simply becomes deafening. The fact, 
too, of the total absence of fire escapes to the hall does 
not materially heighten one’s enjoyment while attending 
a concert there. 


HEY have a young “ Admirable Crichton” in Balti- 
more, to judge from the following clipping: 
A Younc Composer, 
WHO IS ALSO A GOOD LINGUIST AND AN ARDENT 
OF THE HOUNDS, 

Master Charles Ridgely Carrell danced the “Scottish Fling” and 
“ Fisher's Hornpipe ”’ at the Jahrmarket, which was given several years 
ago at the Academy of Music for the benefit of the Home for Incurables. 
His dancing was very graceful, and he received more than one encore 
from the house. In addition to these accomplishmerts Master Carroll is 
quite a musical genius, playing well upon the violin, banjo, guitar and 
xylophone. Besides being such a good performer he is a composer, 
though but fifteen years old. One of his compositions is a waltz, 
which he dedicated to Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, calling it 
“The Ledger Waltz.’ Master Carroll is being thoroughly educated in 
our own city, under able teachers. He is a great favorite with them. 
The young gentleman is also a good linguist, speaking French and Ger- 
man fluently. Notwithstanding his talents, they make him none the less 
manly, for he is one of those who follow the hounds of the Elkridge Club, 
and his riding is good. We hear that his next composition will be dedi- 


cated to the Elkridge Club. 

This young man will probably be heard from if he 
keeps it up at the above rate. A performer on such a 
kindred quartet of instruments as the violin, banjo, 
guitar and xylophone is a rarity (only not such a rarity 


FOLLOWER 
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as a gentleman we know—the only one, in fact, with 
whom we are acquainted—who does o/ play the piano). 
Charles Ridgely Carroll, you have a future before you! 
Eschew all ideas of bridge jumping as a means of 
achieving fame and stick to the xylophone; it is not an 
enervatingly sensuous instrument, but it is certainly 
popular. But, pray, don’t, we beg of you, write any 
more such incongruous things as a “Ledger Waltz.” 
Fancy our venerable and pondereus Philadelphia blan- 
ket sheet contemporary waltzing! It is enough tomake 
Mr. Childs bald with horror. On the whole, however, 
Mr. Carroll had better stick to the hounds and let the 
technic go. The age is flooded with prodigies, and we 
are looking for people who can’t play, but they are, 
alas! seldom met with. 





Another Rosenthal Recital. 
T must have been an “off” day for Moriz 
Rosenthal at his recital last Friday afternoon in Steinway 
Hall, for he certainly did injustice to himself and several of 
the composers he essayed tointerpret. He played Beethoven's 
by no means interesting sonata in E major, op. 109, a 
work that should never be given on the concert platform, ina 
very polished, but chilly manner, leaving no impression on 
the minds of his hearers but the natural admiration for his 
technical powers. 

We heard the sonata interpreted decidedly better last 
season, 

The Chopin G major nocturne was delivered rather as a 
study in double notes than as the poetical, dreamy barcarolle 
it is ; taken so fast it was robbed of its meaning entirely. The 
barcarolle, op. 60, by the same composer, was more success- 
ful, and of course the chant polonais, with its bewiidering 
variations, is one of Rosenthal’s best efforts. 

The valse in D flat in double notes is a dazzling and daring 
piece of virtuosity, and with the clever little counterpoint in the 
second part is always enjoyable. 

It must, however, be said that the Chopin polonaise in A 
flat major was far from satisfactory. It was taken at a break- 
neck speed, lacked dignity, breadth and clearness ; indeed 
only the performer’s extraordinary technic saved the piece 
from shipwreck. The familiar Liszt tarantelle from ‘‘ Vene- 
zia e Napoli” was also played, but not in the happiest vein. 
Altogether it may truthfully be said that it was an ‘ off” 
day for Rosenthal. Moriz Rosenthal's position in the pian- 
istic pantheon, where he will certainly geta niche, will be a 
well defined one. His limitations become more apparent at 
every hearing, and it must be confessed that at present he is 
greater as a pianist than as an artist; that is to say, he al- 
lows his superb finger and wrist equipment to preponderate 
over his intellectual powers. Young Kreissler, the violinist, 
by some law of contrast, never played better, giving the 
Wieniawski valse with a tender abandon and coquetry and a 
fullness of tone that spoke volumes for the lad’s future. He 
also played the same composer's first polonaise with lots of 
dasb and vigor. If be were only more careful about his in- 
tonation his work would be very satisfactory, for he has a 
tor one so young and 


sovl, remarkable fingers a genuine 


artistic temperament. 
Symphony Society Concert. 

HE concerts of the Symphony Society follow 
T each other in somewhat unusual quickness of succession, 
as last Saturday night the third of the series was given, pre- 
ceded by the customary public rehearsal on Friday afternoon, 
on both of which occasions the Metropolitan Opera House 
contained large and well inclined audiences. 

The program, said to be representative of the French school 
and its progress, was as follows: 





Overture, “ Iphigenie in Aulis ’ (composed 1773). Gluck 
(With the close by Richard Wagner.) 
Air, **O Malheureuse Iphigenie’’ (composed 1779). 
(From “ Ipkigenie in Tauris.’’) 
Miss Bettaque. 
Overture, ‘* La Chasse du Jeune Henri’ (composed 1797) 
Che OIE, 65:0 a 6s cnnscsdvscacceucss 
6. ** Seguediglia,”’ from ** Carmen ” 
Miss Bettaque. 


..Glauck 


.Saint-Saéns 


...+..Massenet 
Berlioz 


Overture, to “* Phédre,’’... Se oe ee 
Symphony, ** Harold en Italie ’’ (composed 1839)........ 
(After Byron's ** Childe Harold.”’) 

1. Harold in the mountains (scenes of melancholy, happiness and joy). 
2. Procession of Pilgrims (chanting the evening prayer). 3. Serenade (of a 
mountaineer to his mistress). 4. Orgy of Brigands. 

Why Gluck should have been put among the French com- 
posers is not quite clear. He was a German of the Germans 
in his way of thinking and in his thoroughness. The fact that 
‘**Iphigenie in Aulis” was first brought out at Paris through 
the influence of Gluck’s former pupil, Marie Antoinette, does 
not alter the matter, for he might then with much more show 
of reason be classed among the Italian composers, as his first 
operas were not only composed and brought out in Italy, but 
they also show the strongest influence and characteristics of 
the Italian school of the eighteenth century, while, as we said 
before, Gluck at the age of sixty, when he wrote ‘‘ Iphigenie 
in Aulis” was a German musical reformer, whose ideas 
were the forerunners and anticipations of those still greater 
ones ofRichard Wagner, which made their appearance nearly 
acentury later. Gluck has indeed had few more ardent ad- 
mirers than Wagner, who rewrote the ending of the above 





overture, and while Kapellmeister at Dresden revised the entire 
opera and adapted it to the requirements of the modern 
stage with unqualified success. 

The overture was technically well played, which is not say- 
ing much, as it is not difficult, but Walter Damrosch, the con- 
ductor, lacked somewhat in that artistic breadth of conception 
and repose which the work requires. He succeeded much 
better in grasping and reproducing the spirit of Méhul’s now 
decidedly antiquated overture in D major, ‘‘ La Chasse du 
Jeune Henri,” in which,‘however, the orchestra did not satisfy 
us, the strings lacking in brilliancy and smoothness, the first 
oboe sounding flat and the first horn breaking repeatedly on 
the trill on the notes C sharp and D, By far the best and 
most satisfactory orchestral performance was that of Masse- 
net's ‘' Phédre” overture in G minor, which also was the most 
beautiful and most important composition on the program. It 
is a work full of dramatic feeling, verve and inspiration, and 
scored in a masterly manner. 

Berlioz's highfalutin’ ‘‘ Harold” symphony, with its lack of 
invention, its tiresome reiteration of the most commonplace 
phrases and its eternal striving after effect by outward and 
purely orchestral means, is, like most other of Berlioz’s larger 
works, a perfect bore, which at times becomes absolutely irri- 
tating. W. J. Henderson is certainly correct when, in his re- 
cent lecture, he says that ‘‘ Berlioz missed greatness from a 
total lack of spirituality,” and thinks ‘‘ that the judgment of 
the future would class Berlioz, Rubinstein, Liszt and their 
like as talented tone colorists, as accomplished musical land- 
scape painters, while it would accord Weber, Schumann, 
Schubert, Chopin and Wagner places as true poets of the 
soul,” 

The harassing and difficult work was fairly well performed 
by the orchestra, the first viola player especially doing 
some praiseworthy the 
written for his instrument. 

Miss Kati Bettaque, of the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
soloist of the occasion, is as charming on the concert platform 
as she is on the operatic stage. The Gluck aria, however, is en- 
tirely unsuited to her quality of voice and artistic tempera- 
ment, while she succeeded somewhat better in Saint-Saéns’ 
quaint serenade in A flat, with its interesting accompaniment 
for harp, organ and violin con sordino, and she fairly carried 
away the audience by storm with her electrifying and brilliant 
rendition of the ‘‘ Seguediglia,” from ‘*‘ Carmen.” So great and 
pronounced was her success in that number that the management 
of the Metropolitan Opera House would do well to put on 
Bizet's exquisite opera, to give Miss Bettaque a chance to 
appear in the title role, in which she is said to be unquestion- 


ably excellent. 
OT much needs to be written about the per- 
formances of opera in German at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, for the third week of the present season, from 
Wednesday of last week up to to-day, brought, with the single 


work in significant obligato part 


Opera in German. 


exception of a reprise of ‘‘ Faust” on Friday night, nothing 
but repetitions of works previously and most exhaustively crit- 
icised in these columns. The management wishes it under- 
stood that the exceptional drawing power of the spectacular 
operas brought forth during the past weeks would seem to 
warrant the repetition of these works beyond the period orig- 
inally intended. Thanks to the impression produced by the 
performance and to no slight extent by the splendid scenic 
attire of ‘‘ The Huguenots,” ‘* L’Africaine ” and ‘‘ Faust,” 
these three operas are being given throughout the current 
week, Meyerbeer holding the boards last Monday and to- 
night, and Gounod appealing to the matinée public on Satur- 
day. Friday evening Wagner is to be drawn upon, and 
‘* Siegfried " will have its first hearing this season. A recol- 
lection of the fact that this music drama was not performed 
with sufficient frequency last year to enable half of the ad- 
mirers of the trilogy in and about New York to become fa- 
miliar with its beauty and significance gives grounds for the 
assurance that Friday will be, in the parlance of the age, a 
The cast of *‘ Siegfried ” is to be as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Siegfried,” Alvary ; ‘‘ Mime,” Sedlmayer ; ‘* Wo- 
tan,” Fischer; ‘‘ Alberich,” Beck; ‘‘ Briinnhilde,” Mrs. 
Moran-Olden ; ‘‘ Bird of the Forest,” Miss Traubmann ; 
‘* Erda,” Miss Reil. 

The performance of Gounod’s chef d'@uvre was a smooth 
one, taken all inall. It is not a difficult work to conduct and 
Mr. Walter Damrosch did fairly well with it. 
better as ‘‘ Faust” than as anything else he sang so far this 
season, Gounod's music being more lyric than heroic, and this 
circumstance, as we pointed out before, is greatly in the 
tenor’s favor. He sang well and looked and acted artistically, 
as always. Miss Fohstroem sings ‘‘ Margaretha” well from a 
technical point of view, but her impersonation lacks tender- 
ness and nalveté of feeling. Fischer was the same good 
natured and amiable ‘‘ Mephistopheles” as whom we have 
known him these three years ; Miss Koschoska looked and 
sang equally nicely as ‘* Siebel;’ Robinson over-acted and 
tremulated with his worn out vocal organ as ‘‘ Valentine ” just 
as he always does, and Mrs. Goettich was satisfactory as 
‘* Martha Schwertlein.” 

The audience was large and enthusiastic, as indeed there 
were good sized audiences all through the week. ‘OA dass 
es doch immer so bliebe [” 

According to the Sunday ‘‘ World” the reason that ‘* Rhein- 


red letter evening. 


Alvary was 


| 
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gold” is not to be given next Friday evening is on account of 
the mal de mer that attacked Miss Sophie Traubmann, one of 
the three Rhine daughters, when she essayed the part in the 
complicated mechanism which is necessary to carry out the 
illusion of swimming gracefully at the bottom of the River 


Rhine. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert. 

N spite of the fact that New York is.virtually 
] overcrowded with good concerts of all kinds, the cycles of 
concerts which the Boston Symphony Orchestra have been 
giving here during the two previous seasons have been emi- 
nently successful, and the first concert of the present (third) 
season, which took place at Steinway Hall last Tuesday night, 
likewise drew a very large, fashionable and enthusiastic au- 
dience, a fact which in itself amply proves the high esteem in 
which the Boston organization and its conductor, Mr. Wil- 
helm Gericke, are held in New York. 

This esteem, moreover, is a well earned one, for, with the 
sole exception of our own Philharmonic Society, which we 
consider one of the best, if not absolutely the best, orchestra 
in the world, the United States have at the present moment no 
other orchestra as good as the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
This, of course, is leaving the Thomas orchestra out of the 
question entirely, as no such body is existing at the present 
moment. The strings of the Boston orchestra are in quality 
superior even to those of our own Philharmonic, although the 
latter are under the command of Theodore Thomas, and the 
is a violinist of ability has contributed 
In 


fact that he himself 
greatly in making his quartet brilliant and homogeneous. 
point of firmness of attack, crispness, evenness of bowing and 
phrasing and brilliancy of tone the Bostonians, however, have 
no equal in this country, and a great portion of the credit for 
this is undoubtedly due to Mr. Gericke’s excellent concert 
master, Mr. Franz Kneisel. Of the woodwind the first oboe 
and clarinet are very good, and of the horns the first far sur- 
passes his three colleagues, of whom the second player is not 
quite as satisfactory as the rest. The performance of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘* Eroica’’ symphony by such a body of musicians, 
and under the scholarly, conscientious 
guidance of so able a conductor as Wilhelm Gericke, was an 


and unsensational 


unalloyed pleasure to listen to. His tempi were nearly the 
traditional ones and no straining after unduly noisy or blatant 
effects marred the beauty of the performance. 

On the program as originally announced Schubert's 
found overture in E minor figured as an interesting novelty, 
but the work was struck off 
program, consisting of three large works seemed amply long 
enough without it. If the truth must be told, however, we 
would have preferred missing Miss Madge Wickham’s inter- 
pretation of Spohr’s eighth concerto for 
sangsscene’’)to being deprivedof hearing Schubert's posthu- 
mous work, for it must be candidly confessed that the young 
lady’s playing came up neither to our expectations nor to her 
own pretensions, and the same work was only a few days 
previous interpreted with far better artistic results by Mr. 
Richard Arnold at the Philharmonic Society concert. "Miss 
Wickham’s violin playing, although evincing some talent in 
her technic and 


lately 


on second consideration, as the 


violin (*' Ge- 


that direction, is as yet entirely unfinished ; 
her ear are alike deficient and her conception is what the 
want of a better 


No 


Germans call ‘‘ schiilerhaft,’’ and which, for 
word, is in English usually described as ** amateurish,” 
display of medals and no amount of talk about introductions 
to imperial personages will serve to disguise these facts, and 
Miss Wickham, if she follows a well meant advice, would do 
well to drop these pufferies, which will not avail her in this 
country anyhow, and go back to Professor Joachim to take 
two years’ more finishing lessons. 

A soloist of a far different stamp was Prof. Carl Baermann, 
of Boston, a sterling artist and a pianist whose work is always 
satisfactory and musicianly. He played that symphony for 
orchestra with piano obligato known as Brahms’ second piano 
concerto in B flat. The very selection of this intricate com- 
position, so interesting to musicians and yet so little brilliant 
and thankful as a solo or virtuoso number, gives ample proof 
of Mr. Baermann’s sincerity as an artist, and it must be con- 
ceded that he played the work, in spite of its many rather 
subtle and hidden difficulties, in a concise, straightforward and 
entirely commendable manner. He was rewarded with the 
appiause of a cultured audience, who showed their good musi- 
cal taste and appreciation by an enthusiasm which grew in in- 
tensity and fervor with each of the four movements until at 
the close of the concerto Mr. Baermann was fairly over- 
whelmed with applause and three times heartily recalled. 

It must not be forgotten to mention that Mr. Gericke and 
his orchestra’s accompaniments to these two concertos, of 
which the latter makes high demands on the performers vir- 
tuosity, were the most polished and satisfactory that we have 
heard for some time. 


——Mr. Caryl Florio is forming a choral organization, 
which is to be called the Palestrina Choir. It is a mixed cho- 
rus and will make a feature of the compositions of Palestrina. 
Orlando di Lasso, Giovanni Croce and other famous writers 
of the sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth centu- 
ries, including in its selections many madrigals as well as 
full particulars see 


larger works hitherto unheard here. For 


circulars at al] the music stores, 
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MAX BENDIX.—Everybody in the musical 


world 


knows Max Bendix, the young, popular and good looking 
concertmeister of the former Thomas orchestra, and yet a 


few years ago he was a mere lad, a student in Philadelphia, 
playing in the local orchestras. 


He was born in Detroit, March 28, 1866, and received his 


first instruction from his father, making his first appearance 
n public at the early age of nine. Displaying marked 
talent for the violin, young Bendix pursued his studies with 
Richard Arnold from 1876 to 1878, and with Prof. S. E. 
Jacobsohn at Cincinnati from 1879 to 1881. Concertmeisters 
are born, not made, and Mr. Bendix evinced such a natural 
ability for the position that he was soon a marked man for the 
conductors, After staying three years in Philadelphia he came 
to New York and played in the German Opera orchestra for 
885-6, and then became concertmeister of the 
Van der Stucken orchestra, and finally was offered the valuable 
and highly flattering position as leader of the violins in the 
Thomas orchestra, which position he held until its disband- 
ment last summer, He is now concertmeister of the reorganized 
Thomas orchestra and the violinist of the Metropolitan Trio 
Club, and is heard frequently as soloist in our concert halls, 
rhe chief characteristics of Mr. Bendix’s playing are an abso- 
Jute purity of intonation, a flawless technic, a very musical 


the season of 


style, beautiful bowing and a boldness and surety of attack 
that place him in the foremost rank of the American violinists. 
As a soloist he is eminently successful, and when time and 
experience will have mellowed his powers he wiil certainly 
An excellent lik-ness of Mr. 
Bendix adorns our picture gallery this week. 


win himself an envied position. 


E. Krehbiel 


ROSENTHAL ON THE Crirics.—Mr. H. 
tells the following good Rosenthal story in the ‘* Tribune’ 
Sunday Rosenthal is said, by those who have met 


Lim, to be an extremely wellread man, with a rather caustic 


t last 
He has likewise so good an opinion 
the 
him has quite filled the 
This, at least, 
seems a fair inference from the following anecdote, which is 
During a pause between numbers at his 


head. 
of himself that none of the enthusiastic praise which 


tongue in his 


newspapers have bestowed upon 


measure due him in his own estimation, 


well vouched for: 


second recital in Steinway Hall an acqua‘ntance went to the 


artist's room to congratulate the player. 
” 


said the caller, enthusiastically. 
inquired Rosenthal, dryly. 


* You played superbly 
‘* No more?” 
You played like a god!” 
No more 
There's no being higher than a god.” 
‘Oh, yes; a New York critic! 


‘Isn't that enough ? 


rhis conversation was in German, of course, and the story 
ses in translation, but the point is not dulled.” 
( 


galing their friends with a story of wasted eloquence on the 


AN IT BE OUR WALTER ?—Boston musicians are re- 


part of a New York conductor who directed a concert in the 
It was at a rehearsal and the work in 
In the 
one of the movements occurs a dainty triangle effect 


Hub a few weeks ago 
introduction to 
When 


this was reached the conductor rapped for silence, and, ad- 


hand was a familiar piano concerto. 


dressing the triangle player, said in a lecture tone 
[hat must sound \ike a May flower struck by an elf.” 
Now, f 


the of fact Yankee who 
carries the poker chips for the Boston orchestra and who 


triangle player is a matter 


never heard the music made when fairies ring lilies of the val- 


ley (which is the simile that the conductor tried to use). So 
he exploded in a manner that made his neighbors fear for his 
ife And now the Boston musicians want to know if that is 


the way all New York conductors convey ideas to their men 
ut rehearsal. They have heard that Mr. Thomas’ language 


used to be more direct and less metaphorical. 
BEETHOVEN.—Judith Gautier 


1ench novelist, a daughter of the celebrated 


JUDITH GAUTIER ANI 


the well-known | 
Théophile Gautier and a personal friend of Richard Wagner, 
jas written the libretto for a one act comic opera, the hero 
personage than—Beethoven. The 
ic to this libretto has been written by the Parisian com- 
r, Mr 
title of 
Mt 


{ 
a ol 


{ which is no less a 


nu 
ose Benedictus, and the work will be produced under 
he ‘The Moonlight Sonata,” 

SiICIANS’ MEMORIES HONORED,—The court orches- 
the Duke of 14th ult. had a 


memorial plate affixed to the house No. 8 Marien-strasse, at 


T Grand Saxony on the 


Weimar, in which Johann Nepomuk Hummel lived for many 
Hummel 
Saxonian court orchestra for the period from 1820 to 1837. 


years and where he died. was conductor of the 


\ monument is shortly to be erected, at his native town of 
Givet, to Méhul, the composer of ‘‘ Joseph and his Breth- 


ret Ambroise Thomas, the director of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, has promised to conduct the musical performances in 
connection with the unveiling of the monument. 

The of Christoph Willibald Gluck, like 


those of Beethoven and Schubert, are to be shortly removed 


mortal remains 
from their present resting place, at the churchyard of Matz- 
leindorf, near Vienna, to the Central Cemetery of the Austrian 
capital The obelisk erected over the grave of the great 
operatic reformer in 1846 is also to adorn the place of honor 
assigned to his ashes at the Metropolitan Cemetery. 


HELEN HOPEKIRK.-—A lady favorably remembered 
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bas been studying in Vienna under Leschetitzky and Naw- 
| ratil, but she is about to return to England, and will play, 
among other places, at the Glasgow Orchestral Concerts. 

LAVALLEE’s New PositTion.—Calixa Lavallée has 
been appointed director of the cathedral choir at Boston, 


This is probably the most important musical church appoint- 
ment in New England, It will require considerable time and 


attention on the part of Mr. Lavallée. 

JOACHIM’S ANNIVERSARY.—Dr. Josef Joachim will 
celebrate next year the fiftieth anniversary of his artistic 
activity, he having commenced his public career at the age of 
| seven. In order to mark the occasion the professors and 
students of the Royal High School for Music, over which Mr. 


Joachim presides, in Berlin, are taking steps to present their 
chief and friend with a marble bust of himself. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD.—Fanny Bloomfield 
has been playing with Essipoff in London, where she was 
warmly received. 

A FLATTERING DEDICATION.—The great French or- 
ganist and composer, Alexander Guilmant, has lately published 
a new concert fugue for organ, which he has dedicated to an 
American, Philip Hale. Mr. Hale is an organist of great 
talent, at present living in Albany, N. Y., where he is director 
of the Schubert Club of that city. He was for a long time 
not only the pupil but also the friend of Guilmant ir Paris, 
He made a special study of Guilmant’s compositions. 

THE Pity or IT!—Mr. Alexander Lambert and Mr. 
Winckler are no longer bosom friends. Indeed, it is ramored 
(but this seems incredible) that they do not speak as they pass 
by. The cause of the sad rupture is said to be an infant 
prodigy whom Mr, Winckler claims to have discovered at Mr. 
Lambert's college. After devoting all his time and thoughts 
to the sweet child Mr. Lambert, in his capacity of director of 
the New York College of Music, ruthlessly tore the angel from 
Mr. Winckler’s class and claimed the little girl as his owu in- 


vention.—Sunday ‘ Herald.” 

GOING TO EUROPE,—Miss Grace Porter, who recently 
became Mrs. Enrico Campobello, is going to Europe in a few 
weeks to stuly for the lyric stage. She will make her début 
in San Francisco, however, before her departure. The event 
is under the management of Marcus M. Henry, and will take 
place before Christmas. 

Two Music PUBLISHERS 
Antoine de Choudens removes an_ interesting personality 
from the French world of music. Mr, de Choudens, who was 
a grandson of Pacini, began life as a night clerk in the post 
office, but afterward commenced business as music pub- 
lisher. While he was still unknown he was induced by Car- 
valho to buy the score of Gounod’s “‘ Faust,” a transaction 
which laid the foundations of his fortune. He had since then 
been instrumental in producing works of high merit, among 
them being other compositions of Gounod, as well as some by 
Berlioz and Reyer. The cause of French art owes much to 
the deceased gentleman, who leaves behind him two sons, 
imbued with their father’s spirit and who, it may be hoped, 
will prove able to carry on the work thus begun. Choudens 
bequeaths to each of his three daughters 1,000,000 frs., and 
the he to his two sons is estimated 
to be worth 4,000,000 frs. 

The death at the ripe old age of seventy-eight of Raymund 


Dik. — The death of 


a 


business which leaves 


Hirtel will recall the excellent work done for the musical art 
by the eminent firm of Breitkopf & Hirtel, of Leipsic, of 
which the deceased waschief. It is to this firm that we owe 
the splendid and cheap editions of the complete works of 
Beethoven and Mozart, Bach and Mendelssohn, Schubert and 
others. They first brought out Spitta’s ‘‘ Bach” and Jahn’s 
‘* Mozart’ and the authorized thematic catalogues of nearly 
all the classics. The firm, which is now directed by Dr. 
George Hase and Wilhelm Volkmann, was founded as far 
1719, when Bernhardt Christoph Breitkopf, who was 
1695, set up his printing press in Leipsic. He began 
first on a Hebrew Bible, but ultimately became the leading 
printer in Germany. The son, Johann Gotlob Breitkopf, in- 
troduced movable music type and started the music publish- 
There is now no Breitkopf in the firm, as the 


back as 
born in 


ing business. 
younger grandson of its founder handed over the affair to 
Gottfried Hartel, who was born in 1763, and whose youngest 
son died three weeks ago. It is due to the Hiirtels that the 
business became what it now is; that is to say, not only the 
oldest, but the premier music publishing house in the world. 
Maup PowrLL RETURNS.—Maud Powell returned 
to this city last Saturday, after a highly brilliant tour under 
the management of L. M. Ruben. She appeared in St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and other Western cities to overflowing 
houses. Negotiations are pending for her appearance in this 
city at an early date. 

THEY MADE A Hit.—Both Blanche Stone-Barton, 
soprano, and Helen Dudley Campbell, contralto, scored great 
success at the Gilmore concert at the Broadway Theatre, Sun- 
day evening last. Miss Campbell is a pupil of Mrs. Louisa 
Cappiani. 

Has RETURNED.—Mr. W. O. Forsyth, who has been 
in Leipsic for the past three years, has returned to this 
country and will be a teacher of piano, composition and theory 
at Mr. Torrington’s College of Music, Toronto, While iu 
Leipsic Mr. Forsyth pursued his studies under Jadassohn 


positions for orchestra have been played at the symphony 
concerts in Leipsic with great success. 

A TALENTED VIOLINIST.—Miss Bessie Doyle, a native 
of Melbourne, Australia, has made quite a stir in the musical 
circles of Leipsic, by her beautiful violin playing, Although 
but sixteen years of age she has mastered the technic of her 
instrument perfectly and plays with astonishing brilliancy 
and force. She is at present a pupil of Hans Sitt, the com- 
poser and violin teacher of the conservatory. In all proba- 
bility Miss Doyle will be heard in America next season. 

COMING TO AMERICA.—Mr, Carl Bernhard, a bari- 
tone and a pupil of Julius Stockhausen, sails for this country 
December 27, on the Fulda. Mr. Bernhard, who seems to be 
a great favorite in London, judging from press notices, brings 
with him strong letters of introduction from Georg Henschel 
and others, who praise his singing and recommend his abili- 
ties asateacher. Mr. Bernhard will in all probability go to 
Chicago to reside. He is also a writer on musical topics, 
having contributed frequently to that excellent publication the 
‘* Magazine of Music,” of London. 


HOME NEWS. 
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——" Yetiva,” Ion Arnold's new American opera, will 
be heard in San Francisco next month. 


——Miss Jennie Dutton will sing in “ The Messiah ” 
with the Philharmonic Society of Montreal to-morrow night. 


—The first production of Frank G. Dossert’s mass 


in E minor will be given on Christmas morning at St. Ste- 


phen’s Church, 

——Next Friday evening the pupils of Pierre Douillet 
will give a concert at Steinway Hall. Miss Estelle Hubbard, 
the soprano, wili assist. 

——Miss Fanny Hirsch will be the solo soprano in 
“Don Munio,” Dudley Buck’s work, which is to be given by 
the Euterpe Choral Society, of North New York, to-morrow 
night. 

——Moriz Rosenthal will give two popular matinées at 
the Academy of Music on the afternoons of December 26 and 
28. He will have in each matinée of Master 
Kreisler and a lady vocalist. 


the assistance 


——The Philharmonic Society, of San Francisco, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Hermann Brandt, will give its second 
concert of the tenth season at Metropolitan Hall this even- 
ing. The society will be assisted by Mrs. Fleissner-Lewis, 
Mr. S. Monroe Fabian and Mr. Otto Fleissner. 

——tThe annual Christmas performance by the Bos- 
t.n Hiindel and Haydn Society of ‘‘ The Messiah ” occurs, 
Sunday evening, December 23. The soloists will be Miss 
Emma Juch, Miss Emily Winant, C. A. Knorr and M. W. 


Whitney. Mr. Knorr is a tenor from Chicago. 





The dates for Mr. Theodore Thomas’ orchestral 
concerts have been fixed as follows: Evening concerts, Jan- 
uary 8, February 5, March 5 and 28; afternoon concerts, Jan- 
and 14, March 14 and April 4. 


+ 


uary 17 and 24, February 7 


Well-known ar’ists will take part in all the concerts. 


——We beg to acknowledge to L. Prang & Co., Bos- 
ton, the receipt of a new and beautiful volume of the publica- 
tion called ‘‘ Baby's Lullaby Book,” a collection of mothers’ 
songs by Charles Stuart Pratt, the water colors by W. L. Tay- 
lor, and the music by that talented Bostonian, George W. 
Chadwick. The volume is superbly gotten up, and verse, 
picture and music are all happily welded together, the joint 
product being certainly delightful. Every month of the year 
is taken as a text and charming little songs are sung by and 
to the little darlings of happy households, accompanied by 
appropriate illustrations. The painter, poet and musician 
seem to have alike seized the delicate evanescent spirit of 
childhood in their respective work, and as a harmonious trio 
their artistic labors can certainly be warmly commended. It 
goes without saying that the general gorgeousness of the 
book is ona par with other holiday publications of Prang & 
Co. The music, too, is chaste and clever and easily sung, the 
latter a quality that is not to be overlooked. 


——The Metropolitan Trio Club, consisting of Max 
Bendix, violin ; Victor Herbert, ‘cello, and Reinhold L. Her- 
man, piano, gave their first concert last Thursday evening, at 
Steinway Hall, and presented a very interesting program. 
Miss Emily Winant, who is always a favorite of metropolitan 
audiences, sang some songs by Schubert, Lassen and Schu- 
mann and Saint-Saéns’ aria from ‘‘Samson and Delila” in 
her usual artistic style, but would do better if she sang in Eng. 
lish instead of German. The club played the G major trio of 
Raff and the F major trio of Godard in a very smooth manner, 
considering the comparative youth of the organization. The 
Raff number is familiar, but the Godard is a novelty, and while 
the first and third movements abound in some beautiful melodic 
ideas, the work as a whole is obscure, even ragged, the 
last movement in particular being a bit of musical claptrap, 
Messrs. Bendix and Herbert’s work is always clean cut and 
eminently artistic, and if the pianist would only subordinate 
his part more a capital ensemble would be the result, The 
next concert takes place January 14. 








Mrs. Helen Hopekirk, the well-known Scottish pianist, 


here, 





in composition, and with Martin Krause, piano, and his com- 
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A letter awaits Mr. Ericsson Bushnell at this 
office. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel will sing at the 
next concert of the Gounod Club, of Worcester. 

——The Campanini troupe is stranded in Detroit, and 
consequently could not fill its Chicago dates. They are mak- 
ing an effort to reorganize. 

Mrs. Sternberg, the esteemed wife of Constantin 
Sternberg, has been seriously ill with typhoid fever, but has 
now fully recovered in health as well as in voice. 

The musical community was shocked last week to 
tead in the ‘‘ Sun” that Morris Rosenthal was up before Judge 
Martine for making free with some clothes of a dealer, but it 
was not our Moriz of the keyboard, but a poor fellow who 
claimed he was hounded to steal by the Knights of Labor per- 
secutions. 

——Harrison Wild gave a complimentary piano 
recital December 6 at Weber Music Hall, Chicago. Mr. Wild 
was assisted by Charles A. Knorr, the tenor, and played 
selections from Schumann, Rubinstein, Liszt, Tausig, Schar- 
wenka and Chopin. On the gth inst. he gave his twenty-sixth 
organ concert at the Unity Church, Chicago, and was assisted 
by Mrs. Kittie Wallace Davis, Mrs. Helen M. Burton and 
Messrs. Henry Hart and J. W. Marshbank. 


The Chester Glee Club gave a private concert 
last Thursday evening at the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, Mr. William Chester Baird, conductor. 
Mrs.Gerritt Smith, soprano, and the New York Philharmonic 
Clubassisted. The club sang compositions by Leslie, Hofmann, 
Hauptmann, Gall, J. C. D. Parker, Smart, Fanning and a new 
nocturne trio for female voices by Otto Floersheim, which re- 
ceived a vigorous encore, as it was, according to the Brooklyn 
* Daily Standard,” the pidce de résistance of the evening. 

——The second of the American Conservatory (Chi- 
cago) series of recitals took place December 15, at Methodist 
Church Block, Chicago. Miss Amy Fay was the soloist and 
played the following program : 

Prelude and Fugue in B flat minor... (cece eeeee Bach 
Bourée, A minor ) 

Sonata Pastorale 

TRE ccdacqame bévectcsee 6-066 atedeces 
“Spinning Song 

Nouvelle Mélodie....... ° 

"A Midnight Barcarolle" 

Ballade, G minor ang eae 

Ballade, A flat major...... > 

The Arion Society gave a concert last Sunday 
evening at their club house, Miss Sophie Traubmann, so- 
prano, and Leopold Winkler, pianist, and an orchestra assist- 
ing. The club sang numbers by Goldmark, Kremser and 
Beer. The orchestra played selections from Klughardt, Wag- 
ner, Weber, Bach and Mendelssohn. Mr. Winkler gave a 
brilliant performance of Saint-Saéns’ monotonous ‘' Rhapsodie 
d'Auvergne,” and Miss Traubmann scored the success of the 
evening by her really exceptional rendering of ‘‘ Elisabeth's” 
aria, from ‘‘ Tannhduser,” which she gave with genuine artis- 
tic fire and emotion. She also sang two Lieder by Schubert 
and Franz with excellent effect. 

Mr. W. L. Blumenschein gave a Beethoven recital 
in honor of the 118th anniversary of the great composer's birth, 
at Dayton, Ohio, last Monday evening. The following pro- 
gram was rendered by the pupils of Mr. Blumenschein: 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 3 Mr. Theodore Scheerer. 
Songs— 
** Knowest Thou the Land?"’.............. 

** Isolation " 
Ee Oe TO occ cect cccsaee Seeave 
Gonegern, Raitt Fi sad eds cies Miss Bertha Dorr and Mr. Frank L, Eyer. 


Beethoven 

J. K. Paine 

..... Wagner- Liszt 
.. Rubinstein 
Jerome Hopkins 
Chopin 


{sis Florence Gilbert. 


zs — 
** May Song "’ 
* The Parting " 
**The Warrior's Farewell "’ 


Concerto, No. 3 


tr, Frank Kiefaber. 


Miss Fanny Hyers. 
Song, * Adelaide ” Miss Ella Brussman. 
Concerto, No. 4 Miss Ella J. Kneisly. 

The “ Home Journal” of the 12th inst. contains 
the following: Otto Floersheim, editor of THz Musica. 
CourigR and known to the musical world as a reliable critic, 
is fortunate in having had one of his orchestral works, ‘‘ Sym- 
phonic Reverie,” played with success in Germany. One 
critic speaks of the ‘‘ soulful charm exerted by the significant 
melodies.” Some of Mr, Floersheim’s compositions, played in 
this country by Thomas’ orchestra and distinguished pianists, 
have met with favor, and deservedly, for they are character- 
ized not only by profound technical knowledge but by dignity 
of thought and often a charming delicacy of sentiment. A 
‘* Novelette,” a ‘‘ Cradle Song,” a ‘‘ Gavotte,” and ‘‘ Valse 
Gracieuse” are excellent and not overdifficult studies for 
amateurs. 

—tThe new organ at Grace Church, Richmond, Va., 
built by L. C. Harrison, of New York, was opened on Decem- 
ber 8 by Mr. Frank Taft, who played the following program: 
Toccata in F, 

** Spring Song’’. 
Andante in G... 
Concert Fantasia, ‘* Old Folks at Home” 


Overture, ‘* Masaniello”’ 

Larghetto (from duet for two violins 
** Blasa Bridal March,” ** Lohengrin” 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, ** Tannhiuser”’ 


SE GE OU o6.as cx cnssieentatesecscescatccsecncs esas Batiste 





Our Visiters.—J. V. Flagler, of Auburn, N. Y.; 
Messrs. Franz Kneisel, Svezenski, Wilhelm Gericke, the con- 
ductor, and Carl Baerman, pianist, all of Boston; Paul 
Miersch and Henry Xander, of Washington ; John Lund, the 
conductor, of Buffalo; Arthur Weld, the composer, of Bos- 
ton; Mr. W. O. Forsyth, from Leipsic; and Miss Gleason, 
of San Francisco, who arrived from London on _ the 
Etruria last Sunday. Miss Gleason is a member of 
Augustus Harris’ Royal Italian Opera of London, and is 
known on the stage as Alameda. She is on her way to her 
native city to spend her vacation. Mr. P. M. Bowman, presi- 
dent of the American College of Musicians; Miss Augusta 
Ohrstroem, the Swedish vocalist. 

The Boston “ Saturday Evening Gazette” says: 

Mrs. Sherwood gave the last in her series of piano concerts at her home, 
No. 288 Newbury-st., on Thursday afternoon. A varied and pleasing 
program was offered, beginning with Rameau’s well-known air and 
variations, which was played with much brilliancy of effect. This was 
followed by works of Scarlatti, Moszkowski, Jensen, Saran, Schumann 
and Chopin, each number receiving a musical and artistic interpretation. 
The list ended with Beethoven's “ Sonata Appassionata,”’ and Mrs. Sher- 
wood played it com amore, throwing into it surprising reserves of force 
and fervor and bringing into clear relief its manifold depths of passionate 
feeling. These very successful concerts will be repeated by Mrs. Sher- 
wood in Newton and elsewhere in the course of the winter. 


We may add that Mrs, W. H. Sherwood has had great 
success with her recitals in Boston. She is a woman of great 
talents, and is doing a powerful amount of good. 

——The Presidents of the United States are chosen, 
as we ail know, every four years, but the chief executive 
officer of the National Conservatory of Music is chosen every 
two years by that musical autocrat, Mrs. Thurber. Jacques 
Bouhy has resigned his important and valuable position at the 
National Conservatory, because Mrs. Thurber objected to his 
usurping the trustees’ prerogatives in allowing three of the 
pupils to sing ata concert. He refused to be disciplined and 
consequently resigned, and returns to Paris to once more 
adorn the operatic boards. Mrs. Thurber says Charles 
Gounod will not be Mr. Bouhy’s successor! Everybody 
seems to lose their temper somehow or other when they come 
within the classical precincts of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America, 

——tThe second afternoon concert of the New York 
Trio Club took place last Monday afternoon at Chickering 
Hall, Miss Charlotte Walker, soprano, with Mr. Felix Bour, 
oboe, assisting. The club played Mozart’s C major and 
Felix Goetz’s G minor trios, and Mr. Bour played Chopin’s 
polonaise, op. 3, with Mrs, De Roode, in a very brilliant 
and artistic fashion. This polonaise was written originally 
for ‘cello and piano, and naturally loses somewhat by its 
transposition for a wind instrument. Miss Charlotte Walker 
sang two charming songs by B. O. Klein and also two songs 
by Wagner in good style and voice. Mrs. De Roode played 
the ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata, and, with Mr, Henry Finzi, a ro- 
manza from the suite by Saint-Saéns for piano and ’cello. 
[he third and last concert of the club takes place Monday 
afternoon, January 14. 

“ An Evening of Recital and Song ” was given by 
Mr. Robert H. Hatch and Mr. Perry J. Averill, assisted by 
Mr. Victor Harris, at the Metropolitan Opera House Hall last 
Thursday evening. Both of the gentlemen are well known 
to metropolitan audiences. Among Mr. Hatch’s selections 
were ‘‘In a Rose Garden,” written for him by the Marquise 
Lanza, and the ‘‘Sculptor’s Vision,” by Mrs. John Sherwood. 
Mr. Averill sang ‘‘ Dio Possente” from ‘‘ Faust,” Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Dream” and Schumann's ‘‘ Two Grenadiers.” He 
possesses a beautiful, sympathetic baritone voice, which 
showed thorough cultivation, and his conception was most 
artistic. Mr. Harris’ solo consisted of Chopin’s polonaise, 
op. 26, No. 1, and was given in a fully satisfactory manner. 
His accompaniments to the songs were well rendered. 


There was trouble behind the scenes at the Park 
Theatre, Brooklyn, when the curtain went down on ‘‘I] Tro- 
vatore” at the close of the Clara Louise Kellogg English Opera 
Company’s engagement last Saturday night. Miss Annis 
Montague, who had sung ‘‘ Leonora” and been severai times 
enthusiastically recalled, was given a note from Mr. Carl Stra- 
kosch, the manager, dismissing her peremptorily. At her 
home in this city yesterday Miss Montague, who is in private 
life Mrs. Turner, the wife of the well-known tenor, Mr. Charles 
Turner, discussed the affair. ‘‘ My dismissal was the climax 
of a series of petty persecutions,” Miss Montague said, ‘‘ and it 
probably all came about because I received very favorable 
notices whenever 1 sang, while Miss Kellogg did not always 
fare so well. I was engaged to sing in Miss Kellogg’s stead 
whenever she desired to rest, but after receiving so many flat- 
tering notices Mr. Strakosch tried to make me appear in sub- 
ordinate parts. This was not in accord with my contract and 
I never did.” Miss Montague will sue the Kellogg Company 
for her salary for the balance of the season.—New York 
‘* Herald.” 


The Rubinstein Club gave its first private concert 
of this (its second) season last Thursday evening at Chicker- 
ing Hall, Mr. William R. Chapman, conductor. The program 
was made up of novelties, with the exception of Wagner’s 
“‘ Spinning Chorus,” from the ‘‘ Flying Dutehman,” and Louis 
Maas’ “The Will o’ the Wisp,” the latter being repeated by 
special request with orchestral accompaniment. The composi- 
tion loses none of its freshness by repetition, and it is certainly 
one of the club’s crack pieces, being given with delicacy, 


freedom and a surprising attack and pure volume of tone. 
Miss Fanny Hirsch sang the soprano solo instead of Miss 
Komppf, as announced, and Mrs. S. Baron Anderson’s rich 
voice was heard in the contralto part. In addition the club 
sang selections from S. A. Emery, Jensen, Becker, H. Hof- 
mann, Weinzierl and Howe. Mr. Bushnell’s fine bass voice, 
but rather indifferent method, was heard in songs by Meyer- 
Helmund and an aria from ‘‘Tannhduser,” and Mr. Carlos 
Hasselbrink, the violinist, played Vieuxtemps’ ballade and 
polonaise. The Rubinstein Club concerts are delightful musi- 
cal treats, and Mr. Chapman’s careful drilling shows splendid 


results. 








FOREICN NOTES. 


....At the annual meeting of the London Wagner 
Society last month it was stated that the number of members 
is now 287. 

....Flotow’s posthumous opera, “ Die Musikanten,” 
has lately been produced at Magdeburg, but obtained only a 
succes d'estime. 

....Octave Maus has just published at Brussels an 
interesting volume entitled ‘‘ Le Théatre de Bayreuth : Souve- 
nirs d’un Wagneriste.” 

.... The Amy Sherwin’s English Opera Company 
have been succeeded in Australia by Mr. Simonson, who, on 
the 17th ult., started an Italian season at the Melbourne Opera 
House with ‘‘ Ernani.” 

.... The Brussels Conservatory of Music, which pos- 
sesses a large collection of musical instruments, has just bought 
the celebrated double bass made by Duiffoprugear for Francis 
I. in the sixteenth century. 

....Verdi’s new hospital at Villanova, near Piacenza, 
was opened on the 8th ult., and the maestro, who owns a villa 
at this little place, of which he, since 1886, has been one of the 
aldermen, has already installed twelve sick persons in this 
newly created home. 

....An excellent first performance of Wagner's “ Die 
Walkiire” was given on the 13th ult., at Graz, under the 
direction of Capellmeister Seidl. The house was crowded. 
The Seidl of Graz was formerly Pollini’s first conductor at 
Hamburg and is no relative of our own Anton Seidl. 

.... The Riedel-Verein, at Leipsic, has opened its new 
season, under the direction of Dr. Kretschmar, with a concert 
in commemoration of its founder and conductor, the late Carl 
Riedel. The program consisted of Bach's ‘Actus Tragi- 
cus,” a funeral march by Stade, and Brahms’ ‘‘ Deutsches 
Requiem.” 

.... November 27 in Berlin, at the Saal of the “Sing 
Akademie,” Franz Rummel, the celebrated pianist, gave the 
second of his chamber music evenings and played the piano 
part of a new quintet for piano and strings by Joseph Labor, 
a Bohemian composer ; the ** Marchenerzahlungen,” op. 132, 
for clarinet, viola and piano, by Robert Schumann, and also 
the Beethoven trio, op. 97. Miss Marianne Brandt sang 
songs by Schubert, Franz, Wagner and Rheinhold Becker. 
The date of the third soirée is January 29. 

....The upper floor of a music warehouse not far 
from Oxford-st., London, had been let for the purpose of an 
agency for servants. A projecting board announced the 
character of the business to the passers by. When the 
‘*agency ” came to an end the board remained, arid the shop 
boy utilized it by pasting slips upon it relative to the goods 
sold in the shop. He did not cover the whole surface, so that 
the announcement read as follows: ‘‘ Mandolins, guitars, 
violins, male and female servants, and all other kinds of 
musical instruments.” There are still some shop boys en- 
dowed with genius. 

....A communication, dated London, November 30, 
from Mr. Avon D. Saxon, the baritone, of Boston, who has 
just arrived from Australia, reports that he has already sung 
in five concerts in that city with success. Mr, Carl Rosa has 
engaged him to sing in opera with his company in Liverpool, 
in January, in ‘‘ Carmen,” as ‘‘ Escamillo,” and as *‘ The Count” 
in ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl.” He had the honor of singing at 
Kensington Palace, the home of Princess Louise and Lady Sey- 
more, the lady in waiting to Her Majesty. He will sing dur- 
ing December at St. George’s Club, with Lord Carnarvon 
presiding, and was engaged to sing at Whitehall Rooms, Hotel 
Metropole (a grand concert), on December 15, after which he 
leaves for Paris to sing at a grand concert for wealthy Ameri- 
cans residing there, on January rt and 2. Mr. Saxon is well 
known throughout the New England States. 
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Editors Musical Courier : 

‘f yT is a long road that has no turning,’ 
] so it is with the duties and immense amount of volun- 

tary work of the secretary of the M. T. 


and 


N. A. If the whole 
story was told, ‘‘ bound in calf with the tale inside,” it would 
make a large, if not interesting, book. But, amid all the labor, 
through midsummer midwinter nights as well as by 
daylight, there is a compensating beam of sunshine and satis- 
faction which helps to iron out the knit eyebrows and lift the 
fog of figuring. It is this—the 
M.T. N.A. is in a prosperous condition. I speak officially, and 
it is, in no small degree, a pleasant report to announce in this 
public way to your readers. The fact is so evident that I am 
‘* steal awhile away,” &c., and tell it. In these few 
I am not going to tell all there is 
about the association that I know, even if the news is good 
and gratifying to over fifteen hundred or so members, but I 
will leave what I do not say for them to find out from the 
1888 annual report, which will come from the press in time to 
As a business man and financier, 


and 


excessive friction and 


moved to 


random shots, however, 


be mailed the first of January. 
appreciating the efforts of the executive committee, the secre- 
I am speakably happy to say 
is once more on its 


tary and treasurer included, 
that the M. T. N. A. is solvent—that it 
pins financially. 

I will 
to-day the 
But this I will reveal : 


not state the exact condition, because I don’t know 
facts myself, but it will be found in the report. 
All the unpaid bills of 1887 have been 
the association for 1888 has 
been or will be paid, money remain in the treas- 
ury from the income of the Chicago meeting with which to 
Chicago will not ask Philadelphia 
1888, and this was accom- 


cashed, every account against 


and enough 


begin business for 1889. 
to pay any debts incurred during 
I believe that we have more 
any year since Through 
President Heath's weil directed efforts several States and 
erritories have been linked to T. N. A. by the ap- 
pointment of vice-presidents, some of whom already show 


plished without a guarantee fund. 


members than the organization. 


the M 


signs of activity and efficiency. 

receive a copy of the official report 
promptly after it comes from the press. Others can obtain a 
copy by sending 25 cents in stamps to the secretary. It is to 
be hoped that the impetus which the Chicago meeting gave to 
the association will have a good effect upon the gathering in 
the thirteenth 


Every member will 


Philadelphia, July 2 to 5, 1889. I believe that 
annual convention will be one of great encouragement. 
H. S. PERKINS, Secretary. 


Fraternally, 
Music in Chicago. 
CuicaGo, December 15, 1888. 
HE fire at the Chicago Opera House, which occurred a 


has prevented the McCaull Company from giving 
rhe fire was started by the upsetting of a 


few days since, 
their advertised performances, 
lantern in the hands of a careless empioyé. The house will be repaired as 


soon as possible and will probably be in condition to be used by Christmas, 
I'he second symphony concert of the Chicago Symphony Society took 


place at Central Music 
although if the fact is true that the first concert netted a loss of $1,200 they 


Hall last Tuesday evening and was well attended, 


will be anything but a financial success. The critics do not speak highly of 
the performance and Mr, Balatka is likely to receive little consideration from 
hereafter, as he took occasion to animadvert on the public press in a 
hich, though supposed to be impromptu, was probably prepared be- 


Mr, Balatka cannot make himself 


them 
speech, w 
forehand and was certainly uncalled for, 
a great conductor by making speeches or by having himself presented with 
and not speeches. I 


they 


bouquets before an audience who go to hear music 


hould not like to{repeat all the remarks heard in relation to the affair ; 


would certainly not be complime ntary 
The program was as follows 
. Schumann 


Symphony No, 1, in B flat, op, 38 
. Meyerbeer 


* Liete Signor Salute,” aria from ** The Huguenots” 
Mrs, Jessie Bartlett-Davis, 
‘ Reginald De Koven 

A Fairy Tale from 


lars antella, Op. 47 
Menuet, * La Vend: ange, 
the Champaign ' 
More Regal in His Low 
heba 


‘from the ballet * 
.ignaz Brull 
The (¢ Queen of 


Estate,” aria from “* 


oo0ses . Gounod 
Miss Genevra Johnston 
aT ob gdoweeeses Xavier Scharwenka 
Harp, string orchestra and organ, 
Harp solo with orchestra, etude, in F minor 
Josephine Chatterton and Clarence Eddy, 


Andante Religioso 
Felix Godefroid 


.. Rossini 


Quis est Homo,” duo from * Stabat Mater” 
Mrs Jessi Bartlett-Davis and Miss Genevra Johnston, 
Music from ** Midsummer Night's Dream’ , ... Mendelssohn 
Mr Fred, U, Haines played the second and third parts of the Hiller con- 


certe at Turner Hall last Sunday afternoon with Rosenbecker’s orchestra. 
He was received warmly and his playing pleased the audience and orchestra, 
who encored him, and in response he played the Henselt etude, * If I were a 


ard,” 
Washington Correspondence. 
Wasuincton, D.C., 
[° there another city of the size of Washington, the capital of 


December 17, 1888 


our great and glorious republic, which has such poor accommodations in 


he way of public halls for concerts, lectures and the like? The largest the 

res seat less than 2,000, and cannot be secured for single perform- 
ances during the season The Congregational Church, with extra chairs 
may be made to seat 1,a0c There is no other available hall seating over 800. 
lhe new Lincoln Hall is promised for next season to seat over 2,300, The 


excavations are nearly completed, and there is really some reason .to hope 


that the hall will be ready for use by next October, A stock company is 


erecting the building, and the fear of the musical public is that the hall will 


be rented for use asa variety or cheap price theatre—an offer, it is under 
stood, having already been made to that effect. The church cannot be rented 
on Thursdays, and this week every other night it has been in use for concert 
purposes 

Monday, December 11, Mr. Jarvis Butler gave an organ recital, assisted 


by Mrs. Muller, pianist, and Mr, Charles Harding, basso, both of Baltimore. 


Mr. Butler is a Baltimorean, not over 25, whe was selected to preside at the 
large organ at the Louisville Exposition three years ago, and who is well 


known io his native city, having given a series of recitals there during several 





successive seasons. Since coming here the demands of business have pre- 
vented his frequent appearance in public, and it is safe to say that his ability 
as an organist was unknown to a majority of the people who filled the house. 
It is to be hoped that he will find time to appear again during the season. 
Mrs. Muller played very acceptably. Some of Mr. Harding's tones were 
plea-ing, but his faulty enunciation interfered with any enjoyment of his 
work, One of his selections was ‘* Pythagoras, the Samian,’’ a composition, 
still in manuscript, by Dr. E. S. Kimball, the accompanist of the evening. 
How well the words were adapted to the delightful music it was impossible 
to judge; they might as well have been “ la, la,’’ as far as the audience was 
cor.cerned, 

Friday afternoon the Juch-Glenn-Carreno combination had a very slim 
house, due to the time of the concert and the fact that most music lovers had 
tickets for the Boston Orchestra and would not go totwo concerts the same 
day. Under ordinary circumstances no better drawing company could be 
brought here. Carreno was not ab'e to appear, her right arm being ren- 
dered useless by asevere cold. Miss Juch’s reception showed that she is the 
favorite soprano with Wes:ingtonians. Miss Glenn sang with much more 
animation than at the Worcester Festival and was consequently more 
pleasing. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra delighted a large audience Friday even- 
ing. Itis difficult to understand why the house was not filled to overflow- 
ing. It doubtless will be at their next appearance. Mr. Gericke was warmly 
welcomed, and Mr. Carl Baermann was called back after his masterly per- 
“ Emperor’’ concerto. The audience would 
have secured a repetition of the delici waltz m of the Volkmann 
serenade from aless hard hearted conductor. The other numbers on the 
program were the Schubert overture in E minor and the ‘* Scotch ’’ sym- 
phony. 

Saturday night the Wilhelmj Club, an organization of young ladies under 
the lead of Professor Kaspar, gave their first concert for the season, The 
work throughout gave evidence of careful rehearsing, and the different 
movements of the Jadassohn serenade were given with great nicety and pre- 
cision. Dr. Hopkinson’s singing confirmed the good impression made at his 
first appearance in Washington at the Choral Society concert last March. 
The following is the program ; 


formance of the Beethovin 





Serenade, for string orchestra and flute.............cceeeeeceseeees Jadassohn 


Wilhelmj Club. 

Suduisst sbhciadeus a 

Gétsoatbe Gar Cielid, Bia! @, Fh WM cdc kc cscs obec ccesccccsscess De Beriot 
Miss Roberta Allen. 


Theme and Variations, from D minor quartet ......................Schubert 
Wilhelmj Club. 

EN reer er rr ye OPPO er TT errr — 
Dr. Hopkinson 

PTS ETT 

6, Serenade Impromptu... .. Gillet 


c, Au Moulin 


Wilhelmj Club. 





Cleveland Correspondence. 


CLEvELanD, December 15, 1888. 


INCE my last our musical embers have been fairly aglow 
S with latent heat, called into life by foreign and domestic activity. We 
have considerable incandescent caloric in our vicinity, needing only ap- 
propriate inducements to call out appreciation and enthusiasm, First, then, 
in the order of inducements came the third Star Course concert, wherein Gil- 
more with his tooting Teutons held the fort. An audience of 5,coo were 
gathered together and encores were demanded and obligingly given ad 
nauseam, After all, Gilmore has the band far excellence and its per- 
formance, technically considered, was masterly, The musical pabulum pre- 
sented was of a popular nature and consequently appreciated and applauded 
to the echo. Mrs, Stone-Barton displayed a voice of remarkable flexibility 
and technical facility. Miss Helen Dudley Campbell also made an excellent 
impression, as did Messrs. Baldanza, tenor, and William Merton. 

The Star Course entertainments are proving the finest ever offered to our 
citizens at popular prices and reflect much credit upon the enterprise and 
judicious management of Prof. and Mrs, N, Coe Stewart, who have them 
in charge, They are also proving a financial success, 

Second in line came an artists’ concert given in Music Hall by the Red- 
Concert Company, comprising Emma Juch, Hope Glenn, Mrs, Car- 
refio and Lichtenberg. Such a combination of high class talent is bard to 
beat. They were assisted locally by the Cleveland Vocal Society, who ren- 
dered a number of part songs ina style that was highly gratifying. 

Miss Juch and Miss Hope Glenn sang better than ever before in our city, 
and the playing of Teresa Carrefio for brilliancy and esfrit was marvelous 
Truly she is an artist born and possesses a verve that iselectrifying. Lichten- 
berg was not behind his associates in point of excellent playing. 

But the audience, where were they? To the discredit of our fair city it 
must be said that a paltry crowd of some soo were attracted to the concert, 
and taking them ina hall capable of seating 4,500 persons they were none 
too palpable, Asa corollary we can add that Gilmorean magnetism attracted 
5,000, while bona fide art dropped a cipher from the computation—here let us 
remark in italics, * O tempora! O mores /" 

Among concerts by local musicians was the third piano duo recital of 
Wilson G, Smith and Miss Maria Egts, at Brainard & Co.'s piano parlors, 
It was quite as successful as the preceding ones and attracted a large 
audience. The pianists were assisted by Mr. Johann H., Beck, violinist ; 
Miss M, McDonald and Miss Annie Wilson, sopranos. 


I append the program in full ; 


path 


.. Mozart-Grieg 


DOIG 0c Kev et bccc cr dbgnds cots esdeesee 0esU¥bnen< 
Two Pianos, 
NOPE BUI coca s00uneseceee aubenepantacetsous Bach-Gounod 
With Violin ‘Obligato. 
Miss M. McDonald. 
Fnapedettion ced Gates iso osas0s thssdscebevcis cusiccsvcccdecct Von Wilm 
Two Pianos 
*s Sailor's Lassie’ "ibe } 
0 no okn changed Pecbidebnl Ob abieds bbeibeeds Bbaceed Wilson G. Smith 
** Making of the Hay”’. f 
Miss Annie Wilson 
ents © ona vi 0cenes coh even bebe isabushusbaenedeseptrins dgnuparten Raff 
WEPRAEE «is cc cca capeskestiea ti icharareentacote Schubert 
Mr, Johann H. Beck. 
Grand duo on themes from ** Oberon,” ** Preciosa” and ** Frei- 
MOP ET TT Tih) rir) .. Weber and Lysberg 
Two Pianos. 

ON RE 50s oxox eesse. Ada1GTabSenis< .. Ad, M, Foerster 
0 Rien GHG. sn nd ss eed dncwivnasioe’ diésvebnense .. Delibes 
"Miss Annie Wilson. 

.. Moscheles 


“ Hommage & Hiindel’’ 
Two Pianos, 

The last Gilbert and Sullivan opera has held the boards at the Opera 
House this week. Dramatically the company was a success ; vocally there 
was a chance for diversity of opinion. The music is evidently too good for 
its verbal habiliments and of not a sufficiently popular caste to be retained in 
the public ear or mind. 

Mr. F. X. Arens gives his third musical lecture on Monday evening at 
Brainard & Co.'s piano rooms, his subject treating of the “* Ideal in Music’ 
as represented by its intellectual and poetic contents. Mr. Arens’ lectures 
thus far have been of much interest and educational value, and are creating a 
large amount of interest in musical circles. 

Monéay evening gives also the fourth concert of the Star Course series, 
the attraction being the Ovide Musin Concert Company. Our musical cir 
cles are all agog to hear this much praised artist, about whom we have read so 


much in the columns of the Courier. *'s's 





Music in Baltimore. 
Battimore, December 17, 1888. 
ROM December 7 to the present writing we have had a 
good deal of good music here. 

Mr. Harold Randolph played an excellent program at his piano recital at 
the Peabody on December 7. I believe that Mr, Randolph is to-day one of 
the most important factors in music among the younger generation in this 
section, 

The Oratorio Society gave its first extra concert on Monday last. The 
chorus work was excellent. Mr, Willis Nowell, the young Boston violinist, 
made an excellent impression. 

Gericke and his Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at the Lyceum 
on Thursday night, December 13. The symphony played was Mendelssohn’s 
A minor. Carl Baermann gave a very scholariy performance of Beethoven's 
“Emperor” concerto, The Volkmann serenade, for strings, was also played. 
The concert was a source of great pleasure to Baltimoreans, who have so few 
opportunities to hear orchestral works under proper auspices. Mr, Heimen- 
dah|’s efforts to build up an orchestra have failed, and we are consequently 
left “high and dry’ until such an organization as the Gericke orchestra 
comes to the city, There are about a half million people residing within 10 
miles of our City Hall,and yet we have no permanent orchestral organization, 
Very bad indeed, with no prospects for improvement. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Richard Burmeister gave his last piano recital of the present series at 
the Peabody on Friday afternoon, It is not necessary to publish the program 
in detail, but suffice it to say that Mr. Burmeister’s work in this city has done 
much to advance the culture of music. We need such men as Heimendahl, 
Burmeister, Randolph and a few more we have here. 

At the Lyceum the Redpath Company gave a concert on Friday night 
under the direction of Mr. Richard Heard, Miss Juch and Miss Hope Glenn 
sang and Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg played the violin. Carreno was to play, 
but did not appear, as she had hurt her arm in Washington the night pre- 
vious, Hans Suck. 

The Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, gave a delightful concert on Saturday 
night, with the assistance of Mrs, R, Faelten, of this city. 

The Baltimore ‘* American"’ is making an effort to raise a fund of $12,000 
to sustain an orchestra here permanently. Two thousand dollars were sub- 
scribed by to-day. 








Kingston Correspondence. 
Kineston, N. Y., December 17, 1888. 

HE first annual festival of the Kingston Philharmonic 

Society, held here last week, was a grand musical success in every 
Financially the result can scarcely be so glowing. There were empty 
seats at a few of the concerts, There was not acomic number in any of the 
programs, not even a trivial or washy selection. Nobody had been engaged 
to cater to the class who can only be interested in such music, and the impres- 
sion prevailed that the entire tone of the festival wouid be high. The ora- 
torio to be given was made the basis of this notion, and yet, as it proved, the 
oratorio drew the only crowded house of the week. The other programs con- 
tained several ballads or songs of a popular nature. But, whatever the 
cause, many stayed away, and they regret it now that they find it was in re- 
ality the greatest musical event that ever occurred in this part of the State. 
The treasury suffers, but the society lives. It has made a grand musical be- 
ginning, even beyond the expectation of its management, The singers and 
the people have been delighted, and a wave of enthusiasm has rolled through 
The next festival will be anxiously looked for and very largely 


way. 


the city. 
attended, 

Carl Zerrahn was the conductor and succeeded in securing the best efforts 
from every member of the chorus and orchestra. He found not a raw com- 
pany of singers, but a fairly drilled chorus, which was eager to do its best, 
and he complimented the singers liberally, telling them he never heard 
** The Creation '’ sung better, even in New York. Of course, he couldn't 
include Boston, Surely there was commendable precision, unanimity of 
attack, a fair degree of dynamic care and a vigorous, tuneful volume of tone 
in most of the choral work, especially in the oratorio, There was a prodi- 
gality of solo talent quite unusual, so much so that it was difficult to find 
place for it allin the programs. Some expense might perhaps have been 
saved in this way. Nor was the talent employed of an inexpensive kind, as 
will be seen. Mrs. Fursch-Madi was suffering from a cold, but sang accep_ 
tably with her grand voice and in her finished style at two of the concerts, 
singing an aria from ‘* La Reine du Saba,” and a romance from “ Mignon” 
in one concert and taking the part of *‘ Eve”’ in ** The Creation.” 

Miss Augusta Ohrestroem, a young Swedish soprano lately arrived in New 
York, made her American début at this festival, singing the difficult and 
trying score of ** Gabriel” in the oratorio, It was in many respects a severe 
ordeal for the young vocalist, but she bore it well and achieved success, In 
the first place, the lady had never sung in English before ; 
brought in direct contrast with the first and greatest dramatic soprano in the 


country, Then the pitch of the instruments was high. All this was enough 
to make any singer nervous, as she evidently was, But she stood the test 
nobly, She has a high, pure soprano voice, which she uses with grace and 
flexibility, Her vocal embellishments are exquisitely ueat and judicious, 
showing careful training, Her intonation and enunciation are excellent. 
She is also endowed with an earnest and unaffected personality, which, with 
her comely features, makes her winsome, 

Miss Marie Van, of New York, sang at four of the concerts, and captivated 
her audiences with her pleasing voice, careful style, fine phrasing and at- 
tractive stage presence. She is evidently a young soprano of fine promise. 
Her selections were eminently judicious and interesting, without being trivial 
or commonplace. Among them were the air from ‘“* Heriodiade ;" “ Rejoice 
Greatly,” from “ Messiah ;"" ‘* Spring Flowers,” with violia obligato by 
Reinecke ; a dainty setting of the exquisite French ballad, ‘‘C’est Mon 
Ami,” by Queen Marie Antoinette, and other interesting numbers, Miss 
Gertrude Edmands, the Boston contralto, sang at three of the concerts, and 
no vocalist ever sang herself into the hearts of her listeners more quickly and 


completely than did this modest and unassuming young lady. 

Her voice is pure and rich without a flaw; not immense in volume, but 
exquisitely beautiful in intonation and tonal expression, She phrases beau- 
tifully, and she presents an eloquent composure of manner that challenges 
admiration and respect. She is simply a great singer who puts her whole- 
soul in her efforts, Of course she charmed everybody. Her numbers were 
mainly of a pensive and quiet character, with little attempt at show. Pon- 

chielli’s ** Blind Mother's Song,”’ Behrend’s ‘* Two Children,” Strelezk:’s 

‘* Dreams,”’ were among her selections, Mr. George J. Parker was the tenor 
soloist, and a more judicious selection could scarcely have been made. He 
is a most artistic vocalist with high conceptions. His voice is smooth and 
true, not robust, but placid, and yet of good carrying power. It is sweet and 
sympathetic, and it is always in such fine control that the singer is enabled 
to produce fine contrasts in tone coloring. Mr, Parker is evidently an 
artist by nature, He sang ** Uriel,”’ in ‘*Creation,”’ with great acceptance, 
and all his numbers in the other four concerts were given in his refined and 
artistic style His enunciation is careful and effective. 

The Tuscan Volk Song duets, as sung by Miss Edmands and Mr. Parker, 
were highly pleasing and very interesting. Mr. Myron W, Whitney, the 
veteran basso. gave much pleasure by the artistic use of his grand, big voice, 
ashe always does He tookthe ** Raphael” in ‘* The Creation ” splendialy, 
and sang with telling effect. His low tones seem as rich, deep and powerful 
asever. He sany also at one of the miscellaneous concerts, te the delight of 
all, Rafael Joseffy played at the first concert in his marvelous manner the 
** Andante Spianatoe Polonaise,” in which he was wildly encored, to which 
he responded with Mendelssohn’s ** Spinning Song His second number 
was made up of a Rubinstein barcarolle, his own “* Fat the Spring,’ and the 
Schubert-Liszt *' Marche Militaire.”’ 

Biaisdell’s Orchestra did excellent work throughout, both in the accompan- 
iments and in the orchestral numbers, The nm 7 ro Moderato,” from 
Schubert’s symphony in B minor, the and sky and the 
overture and nocturne from ‘* Midsummer Ni $4 Dream,” were most ef- 
fectually rendered. Mrs. M, D. Shepard was the accompanist, and she ren- 
dered most effective service. .H, 


next, she was 
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METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mile. Etelka Utassi, 


the accomplished young Hungarian Pianist. Five 
years with Liszt, appointed by him to a professorship 
in the Academy of Mus‘c at Buda Pesth, two years 
with the great Leschetizka. Mlle. Utassi represents 
the methods of these great masters. Advanced in- 
struction, Office hours 11 tor2 A. M. Merropo.iran 
ConseRVATORY OF Music, 21 East r4th St. 
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Mr. CARL HILD, 
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Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., New York. 
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A. W. LILIENTHAL. 


Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrip 
tion made a specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
Pf Nea Place, near arst St. and 2d Ave., New 

ork. 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 


Concert PIAnist, 
Will accept engagements for Conceits and Re- 
citals ; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 





FRENCH, 

Taught practically by personal, special and rapid 
method. Certificates from American schools and 
pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher is 
really French, Parisian born (ao Canadian, Swiss, 
or Belgian), and a high graduate of the University of 
France. Address F, Aucaigne, No, 100 W. 86th Street, 
New York City. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
tare, 105 East 8ad st., New York, 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano, Concert ana Oratorio, 
Address Gro, W, Cotsy, 23 Kast 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New York. 











Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL Teacuer, 
21g East rgth Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna, Pupil of Marchesi, Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P, M,, at 130 East 5th street, New York. 








ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
2a5 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 








CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera Howse and Seidl 
Orchestra. Concerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering Haii, New York. 


Miss EMILIE LEICESTER, 


Tracuer oF Dramatic ART, 

Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. Dramatic Action for the 
Opera and Stage Business a specialty. 

40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
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For particulars apply to 
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Korner Strasse 27, I. L., 
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This Metronome is absolutely 
correct, very simple in con- 
struction and cannot 


get out of order. 


PRICE, $3,000. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD’A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED i845 





Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
cireulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
fully illustrated. Best class of W Engrav- 
ings. Published weekly. Send for specimen 
copy, Price $3 a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 

MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 961 Broadway, N.Y. 


RCHITECTS & BUILDER 


Edition of Scientific American. 

A great success, Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or — buildings, Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such as contemplate building. Price $2.0 a year, 
2% cts. acopy. MUNN & 60, PUBLISHEKS. 


ma ; be secur- 
ed yepplying 
to MUNN 

Co., who have 
had over 4 


years’ experience and have made over 100,- 

000 appllcstions for American and Foreign 

patents. Send for Handbook. Correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Office. apply to MuNN & Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 

COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc. quickly procured. Address 

MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 

GENERAL OFFICE: 861 BRoADWAY, N. Y. 





THE “EXCELSIOR” WORKS. 


ALFRED MORITZ & 00., 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 








y E beg to inform our friends and customers 

in the Music Trade that Mr. MORGEN- 
STERN will pay a visit to the United States on our 
behalf during the months of JANUARY, FEBRU- 
ARY, MARCH and APRIL next. 

Mr. MORGENSTERN will carry with him a full 
collection of Samples of our own manufactured musi- 
cal instrumentsof every description, including Brass, 
and a great many Novelties. 

As we have been appointed Sole Wholesale Agents 
for the United States for the well known Musical 
Box Manufacturers, Messrs. LANGDORFF & 
FILS, in Geneva (Switzerland), Mr. MORGEN- 
STERN'S collection will also include samples of 
their superior make. 

We should be exceedingly obliged if those whole- 
sale firms which we have not as yet had the pleasure 
to have accounts with would notify their intention to 
inspect our collection to 

Mr. H. MORGENSTERN, 

Care of Musicat Courigr Office, New York, 
when a call upon them will be arranged at an early 
date. 

ALFRED MORITZ & CO., 
Manufacturers and Exporters of Musical Instruments, 
DRESDEN, SAXONY. 


Zerrrer & WINKELMANN 


~PIANOS,- 


GARMANY, 





BRAUNSCHWEIG, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 





<O—_-& CHARTERED IN 1865.4——_¢> 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


THE ViRGI PRACTICE 


CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 





Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of masic. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea: ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00 ; 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East r7th Street, New York City. 


Branch Office, Room 682,Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass. 
JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


Style B, 5 octaves, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 
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Best Workmanship. 


A. GORS & KALLMAMN, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


PIANOS 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM AND STYLE 


Prices Low, 
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In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T, T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur, 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instructicn and Ensemble Playing. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 
Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
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SE OSCAR BRANDSTEPTER 


sa 8 Ce 
Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pianist and Teacher, 
ng4 East 8and Street, New York. 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN, 


oe of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York 
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Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 
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Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 
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Ga Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 
as price list and other part culars, will 
be sent free on application. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application, 
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The Musical Courter. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 462. 


Subscript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 64.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 20.00 Nine Months. .860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
fraft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ig, 1888. 





Marc A. Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG, 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Corner Wilton Avenue 


and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 
E. L 


Roserts, Representative 





HE condition of the piano trade among the Boston 
manufacturers is very satisfactory at present, with 
prospects of continued activity into the first weeks of 
The factories are all in an extremely 
busy condition and orders are still coming in in large 


the new year. 


quantities, of all of which we convinced ourselves per- 
senally last week. 


HE death must be recorded of William Schaeffer, 
formerly in the piano manufacturing business in 
this city, who died in Philadelphia, December 13, from 


paralysis of the brain. He was buried on Sunday last 


at Mount Vernon Cemetery, near that city. Mr. 
Schaefier must have been aged between fifty and sixty, 
and after his financial troubles here some years ago, 


which ended with the collapse of his factory and busi- 
ness, he removed to Philadelphia, where he was engaged 
in making pianos on a very small scale until his death. 
He was a German by birth and a good piano maker. 
© © 

- 

HE business of the late firm of Lawrence & Son, 
T piano manufacturers, Boston, who recently failed, 
McLaughlin, of the New 
England Organ Company, under the title of the Law- 
Mr. McLaughlin also controls 
the name of Woodward & Brown. 


is now controlled by Geo. T. 


rence Piano Company. 
The Lawrence Piano 
Company will continue to manufacture pianos in the 
the old house and Arthur Law- 

Arthur Woodward, of the for- 
mer piano firm of Woodward & Brown, is also employed 
by Mr. McLaughlin, of the New England Organ Com- 


building occupied by 
rence will have charge. 


pany. 
- 
T is very natural that firms who sell their pianos at 
retail for prices that are lower than their whole- 


The 


piano manufacturers of Boston who know that such is 


sale figures cannot do much of a wholesale trade. 


the nature of the transactions of a certain firm in that 
city can therefore console themselves with the knowledge 
that said firm will never become important or dangerous 
competitors in the wholesale trade. Their wholesale trade 
never amounted to much for that very reason, and while 
all the Boston piano manufacturers are extending their 
wholesale transactions every year more and more, this 
firm that sells pianos for less at retail than at wholesale 
necessarily has lost all the chances originally available 
throughout the country, 








TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT. 





E notice, with considerable amusement, the efforts 

of one or two small trade papers, edited by 
somewhat juvenile journalists, to pervert remarks al- 
leged to have been made by Mr. William Steinway in an 
We 
called upon Mr. Steinway and showed him the articles, 


interview with the editor of another trade paper. 


when he smilingly remarked: 


“ How strange that the editors of these papers, in- 
stead of calling on me personally at my office for an 
explanation, will persist in drawing on their imagina- 
tion, with the natural result of mixing things badly. 
The matter is very simple. One of the editors of the 
trade paper which first published an article on ‘piano 
paper,’ which contained many serious errors, asked my 
opinion on it, and I naturally called his attention to 
such errors and corrected them. He took no notes, but 
wrote his article from memory, and as a result did not 
quote me quite correctly. What I did say was substan- 
tially as follows: 

“ Without overstepping the bounds of modesty I may 
say that I have been one of the principal means of 
bringing about the general high estimation in which 
piano dealers’ paper is now held at its present high 
standing with such banks in New York city as dis- 
The Bank 
of the Metropolis, of which I have been a director since 


count piano manufacturers’ bills receivable. 


its incorporation in 1871, constantly holds several hun- 
dred thousand dollars of piano paper on my recommen- 
dation. ° 

Owing to my nearly forty years’ experience in the 
piano trade I know the name, location, general reputa- 
tion for honesty, and probable extent of means of nearly 
all the legitimate dealers in the trade, and even the sig- 
natures of a large proportion of them. And nearly all 
the uptown banks at which piano dealers’ paper is pre- 
sented or offered by brokers for discount often submit 
such paper to me for an opinion upon it. Hence I have 
been able to do to the piano trade a great deal of good, 
by explaining to such institutions the general pros- 
perity of the great majority of piano dealers, the absolute 
safety in their selling on installments by retaining posses- 
sion of piano until the paid, so that there is hardly any 
ultimate loss; the scarcity of failures ; that piano stock, 
new or second hand, is not subject to changes in fash- 
ion, and retains market value better than any article I 
know of. And I have often succeeded in preventing 
unjust discrimination against the paper of good, honest, 
industrious piano dealers, whose ratings in the Mercan- 
tile Agency books were much lower than the respective 
dealers deserved. If any editor of our trade papers 
wishes further information on this important subject I 
shall be happy to give it to him, feeling confident that 
he will leave my office satisfied o the truth as above 


stated.” 








CROOKED. 





HE following advertisement in the Cedar Rapids 
“Daily Republican” of December 9 is a fraud and 
should therefore be denounced : 
ONLY TWO OF THEM LEFT, 

See those beautiful upright “ Hallet” pianos at Fisher's going for $185, 
on terms of $10 a month. Only two of them left at those prices. Remem- 
ber the place, 38 First-ave. (Billan’s jewelry store). 

A Hallet piano is a disgraceful stencil fraud. There 
is no such a piano in existence as the Hallet, unless it 
be a stencil fraud, and an agent of pianos who repre- 
sents Hallet & Davis, as Mr. Fisher does, should hide 
his head in shame after attempting to do business in 
such a style. We will never permit this disgraceful 








humbug to pass without the comment it deserves. 
Dealers in Cedar Rapids and vicinity should make the 
best use of this statement. Mr. Fisher is a good sales- 
man and is not obliged to resort to fraud advertisements 
to sell pianos—unless he prefers them to honest adver- 
tisements. 











HE wareroom at 217 Tremont-st., Boston, with the 
name of George M. Guild over the door is now “‘to 
let,” notwithstanding the fact that all the music trade 
papers, with the exception of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
only recently contained long notices of the great pros- 
perity of the Guild institution. Mr. Guild may continue 
to manufacture pianos in a small way, and may now re- 
flect upon the fact that all the “puffs” in those music 
trade papers were of no consequence—as is usually the 
case. 


N answer to a request for a statement on the subject, 
we will say that the Nordheimer and the Lans- 
downe pianos, both sold in Canada and made in Canada, 
are stencil pianos, as theirnames do not indicate their 
origin. There is no Nordheimer piano factory; there 
is no Lansdowne piano factory. It matters not where 
these instruments are made, they are stencil pianos. Once 
more we repeat that a piano the name of which does 
not indicate its origin is a stencil piano, and the stencil 
piano as well as the stencil editor must go. 


ERE is an item going the rounds of the wonderful 
music trade press which, we think, should be 
settled by authority : 


A “ Free Press" representative met E. H. McEwen one day this week 
and asked him for the latest news, and that gentleman responded as 
follows : 

“ Well, the latest is, the McEwen Company has liquidated all its in- 
debtedness ; it has paid roo cents on the dollar; it has just given R. W, 
Blake the last check for $14,000." Mr. McEwen continued : “ C. C. Mc- 
Ewen has bought four lots in 147th-st., upon which to build a factory, 
s0Xroo, in the spring, and Louis Grunewald, of New Orleans, has just 
taken the ageocy for the State of Louisiana of the McEwen piano.” 

The McEwen Company never paid Mr. Blake any 
check of $14,000. That statement is what we term a 
lie. The McEwen piano is a questionable instrument. 
Some McEwen pianos are made by Mrs. McEwen's son ; 
some are stenciled by her husband. Look out! You 
may get her husband’s stencil, which is probably just as 
good as her son’s original piano. Cannot these trade 
papers exist without puffing McEwen, Carter, Beatty 
et al? 


HE Boston “Globe” tells the following story in its 
columns last week : 

Sergeant Butters and Patrolmen Gray, Boyle and Ahern, of Division 3, 
with a warrant, last evening visited the residence of Mary A. Wright | 
15 Lyman-st., in search of the “ardent."’ The officers searched the 
house from top to bottom, but were unsuccessful in their search. As 
Sergeant Butters was leaving the house he thought it would be a good 
idea to search the parlor again. In one corner of this room, which was 
furnished very expensively, there was a very fine piano, the legs of which 
were carved in a very handsome manner. 

While examining the piano the sergeant noticed something in one of 
the front legs which looked like a keyhole. Upon making a closer exam- 
ination he found that he was right, and he demanded the key from a 
young man who claimed that he occupied the room. The fellow replied 
that there was no key, and upon Sergeant Butters threatening to smash 
the piano leg with an axe a young lady, one of the inmates of the house, 
produced the key to the door in the leg. The sergeant found, on opening 
it, that besides holding up the piano the leg also held «4 bottles of lager 
beer. The other leg was also examined and one pint of whiskey and a 
half dozen of glasses were found in it. The liquor was seized by the 
officers. 

This certainly opens up a new field for piano builders. 
Vistas of pianos which will serve as cooking stoves, 
folding beds and bath tubs present themselves to the 
ingenious fancy of speculative minds. Besides, how 
handy in this instance the liquid refreshments would 
have been for the thirsty player! A new pedal, too, 
might be invented which will, on pressing it gently, 
present the pianist with any drink he desires, and all with- 
out necessitating any cessation in the performance. Or, 
better still, what an admirable idea it would be to turn 
stencil pianos into musical bars (playing on them won’t do 
it) and have them rented on the installment plan to hotels 
and inns, where one might, by dropping a nickel in the 
slot, get either a glass of beer or atune! Certainly it 
would benefit somebody, which is more than we can say 
a stencil like the “Sick” piano or the stencil Waters 
piano does at present, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” : —— Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 37 Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 2 == a = hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as 7 5 A x9 Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are a » bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ~4 ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Panistactuders 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“aa NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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A - AuIi/ WV Upricht Pianos 
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Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. | J) 7 Be Gb\ |40 Union: Square Saas 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 



























































FACIORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 





He Os 2 
New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. Pep AC - 


Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. Estey Grgan, Co. 


RATTLEBORO VT. 
Th LUST ene oe CATA ALoqué 








EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHROILING CO. 











ttm  UGRCKERGSON, nicer 


because they are matchiess 


vonest,Gret-ciamstnstramonts| VON, Square and Upright Pianofortes, | ix vriwancs, swestnes anc 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses, “7 DAD THEM ALL.” Pianos, 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


EST? : 18404, 
Pp SM GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


| ~ = x 
os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS:! c=. 73,000 


RUNES DURAGILITY ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ "ow im uss. 
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~ A VALUABLE TESTIMONIAL. 


——_~.-___—_——. 


(Copy.) 

Cincinnati, December 11, 1888. 

Lucien Wudlsin 
FAK FRIEND—The beautiful “ Decker Brothers New 
l) Scale Baby Grand” which you sent me last week 
for my use was received, and I desire to express to you 
my heartiest thanks. I should have written before this, 
but I wanted first to test the instrument fully. It is the 
finest “ Baby Grand” I have ever seen, not excepting 
any other make. /¢ zs simply perfection. Although | 
have used the Decker Brothers concert grand in con- 
certs and at home for more than ten years I find that 
the touch of the baby grand is such that I do not miss 
the grand in my practicing. Besides, the 
smaller instrument looks much better in the parlor and 
| shall never want another concert grand at home. I 
can go trom my piano to the concert room and feel just 


concert 


as much at home on the concert piano as if I had prac- 
ticed on it. 

Once more thanking you for this superb instrument 
avd congratulating the Decker Brothers on the supe- 
heir instruments, | am, Yours truly, 


ARMIN W. DOERNER. 


A PHILADELPHIA PHENOM- 
ENON. 


rivority ol 





OES the piano manufacturing fraternity know that 
D nearly every make of piano manufactured in the 
United States is to-day represented in the city of Phila- 
delphia? A firm in that city recently wanted to add 
another line of instruments to its goods; one of the 
members of the house called on us and we went over 
the ground and finally came to the that it 
would be a very difficult thing to find a piano that was 
made in this country that was not already represented 
in that city, 

We have no datato go by and write from memory, 


and believe that the tollowing list was the result of our 


conclusion 


efforts to yet at a piano that could be secured for Phil- 
adelphia. Let us see, 


F. A. NORTH & CO. 


Conover pianos Lester pianos, 


JAMES BELLAK, 


Chickering pianos Emerson pianos. Gabler pianos. 
Peck pia Shoninger pianos Hale pianos, 
BLASIUS & SONS. 
Steinway planos Sohmer pianos, Pease pianos 
schubert pianos, 
W. F. BOOTHE & Co. 
Weber pial Starr pianos Bush & Gerts, 





New England pianos. 
WILLIAM SIMPSON & CO, 
Hallet & Davis piano Krakauer pianos, 
IVERS & POND BRANCH, 
Ivers & Pond pianos. 

C. J. HEPPE. 
Lindeman pianos. Bacon pianos. 


Decker & Son pianos 


DEARBORN & CO. 


ck pianos 


Wheelock pia Smith American pianos 
GEORGE 
} elt pianos A. B. Chase pianos 


} Fischer pianos 
Vose pianos. 

BEHR BROTHERS BRANCH, 
R. M. Bent pianos 


ESTATE 


Mathushek pianos 


lr pianos 
M. SCHERZER 


Harrington pianos 


wM. FISCHER & 


Haines pianos 


SG. co. 


Mason & Hamlin pianos. 

SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY, 

Schomacker pianos. 

J. G. RAMSDELL, 
Kroeger pianos 


KENNEDY & CO, 


yianos 
H ti & Cumstom pianos 


Ww, f 


Hazelton pian James & Holmstrom pianos. Baus pianos 


WM, C. DUTTON & CO, 
Hardman piano 
ESTEY & BRUCE 
Estey pianos, 
G. HERTZBERG. 
Stultz & Bauer pianos 


Fr. G. SMITH BRANCH, 


Bradbury pianos 


Phere never was a time when the piano business was 
as great Or prosperous as it now is in Philadelphia. 


A 


1 could 





SUBSCRIBER from Georgia writes to us as fol- 


lows: 


yot do without THe Musica Courter, as it is che only paper l 


ve ever seen in your line capable of writing up or describing a piano 
propetly 

rhat is so; but more remarkable yet is the fact that 
not one of the editors of all the other music trade pa- 
pers except this one can tell whether or not a piano is 
in tune. They 
that. Not one of them can play acommon chord; not 
one of them can tell you a word about pitch ; 


of them knows the basis of the difference in scale; not 


cannot solve so simple a problem as 


not one 





one has an idea of the acoustic properties of a piano or 
organ. Naturally whatever they say about a piano or 
organ is either nonsense or humbug, or is simply a re- 
flection of the maker’s own opinions of his own goods 
—which, of course, is worth nothing. 








Needed Improvements in Piano 


Making. 
Second Article, 

S we pointed out in our last article, the laws 
A of tonality are broken by the tempered scale of the 
piano and organ. At first thought the difference in tone beats 
which exists between C sharp and D flat may seem trivial, but 
it is, nevertheless, of the greatest importance. To neglect lit- 
tle things is, nine times out of ten, to neglect the very things 
which are of vital importance. The accumulated result of this 
wrong tone vibration coming from pianos and organs must 
have a directly injurious result on the tone senses, because it 
is apt to draw into a vortex of discord those sensations of 
mathematically correct tone which every individual has 
naturally. The human voice, when directed by a well balanced 
mind, gives the tone vibrations in mathematically correct 
ratio; but the mind long accustomed to hear those tones 
given forth froma piano or organ in an incorrect and uncertain 
state is influenced by them, especially if that mind has not a 
strong, individual, mentally balanced tone sense of its own. 

Now that the pitch has been lowered in America, and that 
most of the piano makers tune their instruments in conformity 
with the new pitch (a consummation which, by the way, was 
partly brought about by the writer of this, who, together with 
Tue MusicaL Courter, suggested, and, as a scientific musi- 
cian, helped toward the change for the better), we need that 
the pianos be tuned in mathematically correct tone relatioa- 
ships as well as be of a uniform pitch. Therefore, we sug- 
gest as practical the invention, or, more directly, the manufac- 
ture of an enharmonic piano or organ, whereby the sharp tones 
may be sounded as distinct tones from the flat tones, whereby 
C sharp and D flat and the other so-called enharmonic tones 
may be sounded as distinctly individual tones,which they really 
The plan we would suggest for the building of such a 
be to place the enharmonic strings 


are. 
piano or organ would 
(which would have to be extra strings, of course, added to the 
present scale of pianos) next the strings of the present scale 
and about the same length, and to be placed above or below 
the other strings, so as not interfere with them, the 
strings to be worked from a double keyboard, or from the 


to 


present single keyboard in such way as the genius of some in- 
ventor, who may find in this plan the nucleus of his invention, 
might contrive. We do not propose to do more here than 
suggest the construction of all pianos and organs on this cor- 
rect principle, and point out the scientific necessity of such as 
a vital requirement insisted upon by the laws of sound and 
dictated in mathematics by the laws of nature, It may be 
that such an instrument is already invented. We do not know 
of one, but if it has been invented it is a practical necessity in 
musical art to-day that it should be used to the exclusion of 
the present piano and organ scales in use, which are all in- 
correct and are all out of tune with the voice, which is nearest 
of all as a musical instrument to nature. 

Moreover, the lack of tone color in the sounds produced by 
a. piano and organ is due to the individuality of the various 
tones and is destroyed almost entirely by the temperament of 
the scale, which attempts to make each note what it actually is 
not, If C sharp is played as D flat the result is a negation of 
blurring and contradiction of 
which contains 


that mathematically 
or embodies a tone color or 


tone, a 
correct tone 
individuality all its own. The lack of this tone color also con- 
tradicts the mental effect of the rise and fall, the flow and ebb 
of tone, as produced naturally by the voice acted upon by the 
mind and the breath, or as produced by wind and string 
instruments, 

The mind, or the higher 
nature's musical key, and musical instruments should be con- 


in 


mathematics, is the next thing to 


structed perfect tone with that, just as the mind of the 
naturalist or man of science is constructed more or less in tone 
with nature. That naturally tuned voices (and such voices 
are, of course, mathematically in correct tune) should have, 
more or less, been forced to go out of tune with the piano 
simply because the wrongfully, and it might be said maliciously, 
inventive mind of man directed them to do so is absurd. That 
they were compelled to follow the tempered scale of the piano 
or organ is a question ; but that it has more or less injured 
many voices there is no doubt whatever. Therefore, the tone 
color and the mental satisfaction obtained from the crescendo 
and decrescendo of tones depends altogether on mathematically 
correct tone relationship. This tone relationship does not exist 
on the piano or organ as an instrument. The music produced by 
those instruments may, therefore, be designated as of doubt- 
ful use as an ennobling art to better the great human family, 
if it be not in strict accordance with the mathematics of natusé, 
As instruments of finger display and ephemeral virtuosity the 
piano and organ have doubtless had their day. The demand 
made upon manufacturers by the public is that the piano and 
organ be now produced as a mathematically correct musical 
instrument, New inventions of imaginary usefulness are not 


needed. Contrivances for the reproduction of music which 


will follow nature. mathematically exact are the need of the 








day, but of merely mechanical musical instruments there is 
already a sickening surfeit. The piano and organ must be (as 
American piano and organ manufacturers have at least tried 
to make them, but have by no means fully succeeded from the 
point of view which they all neglected—nature’s) a mathe- 
matically correct work of art for the use of more or less gifted 
natural people. GeorGe TWEEDY BULLING. 


The Kimball Piano. 


Cuicaco, December 13, 1888. 
HE following extract from the Chicago 
‘*Herald” is, in the main, a good statement of the 
position of the W. W. Kimball Company, and we therefore re- 
produce it in full; 
PIANO MAKING IN CHICAGO, 
A PRESENT ENCOURAGING OVTLOOK—VISIT TO THE W. W, KIMBALL COMPANY'S 
GREAT PLANT -FORECASTS OF THE FUTURE. 
_ The two intimately related industries of piano and organ manufacturing 
underwent in Chicago what may be termed an era of protracted incip- 
iency. For over a quarter of a century there was intermittent and spo- 
radic effort to raise it to the dignity of a wholesale interest, but, even in 
the matter of organs, the supply for Chicago and the West continued to 
come from New York and New England till less than six years ago, when 
the W. W. Kimball Company erected and equipped a factory which ‘soon 
brought that state of discreditable dependence forever to an end, and 
which has since come to supply not only the larger part of the Western, 
Southern and Northwestern trade, but a very large proportion of the best 
traffic of South America, Australia, New Zealand and Europe. For, 
though the enterprise was at first contemplated abroad as an injudicious 
experiment—as a bold venture against the law and logic of American mer- 
cantile development - its wisdom was very clearly justified by a success 
that has been to the music trade one of the business surprises of the 
century. 

The interest of local piano nanufacturing, however, has had a longer 
postponement, the Western wholesale trade being even now almost 
wholly dependent on the East. The situation in this respect is one of the 
anomalies of commercial history, in view of the fact that in all other man- 
ufactured products Chicago now competes with New York for the patronage 
of the nation, There are present indications, however, of an approaching 
change in this anomalous situation as great, as complete, as decisive and 
as final as that already witnessed in organ making, and that, too, under 
the efforts of the same great company, 

On Thursday afternoon last a party of gentlemen, including, among 
others, a well-known Neaw York press correspondent and a representative 
of the “Herald,” visited the plant of the W. W. Kimball Company, of 
whose preparations for piano making on an extended scale there has been 
more or less of intimation and rumor, and the results of a pretty thor- 
ough inspection were certainly such as tolen{ strong color to the belief 
that Chicago at no distant day will be making herself felt in the piano 
trade of the world in a manner worthy of her reputation for energy. 

The Kimball factory was found to be located quite a distance out 
corner Blue Island-ave. and Twenty-sixth-st.--the whole big plant cover- 
ing a tract of 7 acres, or two full blocks of ground, with the river on one 





side and a switch railway owned by the company on the other—the sig- 
nificance of these two lateral boundaries, connecting the premises directly 
with the rail system of the continent and the shipping waters of the globe, 
being instantly and intuitively recognized by the entire party. 

The two great main structures which, with the system of sheds, store- 
rooms, dry kilns, &c., cover the wide tract, are the organ factory and the 
piano factory proper seen side by side, the latter a stately and shapely edi- 
fice, 250x80 feet ground dimensions, five stories in height, its architec- 
ture and proportions harmonizing with those of the former, and both de 
riving heat and power from the same engines and boilers, both equipped 
with the same line of new and improved appliances for heating, ventilat- 
ing, automatic sprinkling, &c., and both under the same superintendent. 

One of the features to first engage attention was that of the stupendous 
quantities of cabinet lumber—all from the company’s own mills—and seen 
in the various processes of unloading into the yards, transfer to the mam- 
moth dry kilns of a capacity of 15,0co feet dried lumber a day, and the 
transfer thence to the great storage sheds from which the supplies of the 
machine room are drawn direct. In this vast machine room, measured by 
20,000 feet of floorage, is seen perhaps the most splendid system of modern 
mechanical appliances ever brought to bear upon this delicate industry— 
the grand plant of machinery that cuts and prepares the lumber of 240 or- 
gans per week, aside from pianos. 

In reply to questions put to a number of intelligent workmen, it 
was ascertained that the power and superb resources of the plant can be 
available now and in the future for a proportionate output of pianos and 
that preparations for the indefinite expansion of that interest are already 
far advanced. ‘ We are not yet fully running on pianos,” said the super- 
intendent, ‘only 30 a week, The number will be increased very soon, 
however, to 50 a week.” 

A great deal of interest was manifested by the visiting party in an ex- 
amination of instruments already in the finished state, those of the num- 
ber versed in piano structure, including a known expert in the mechanics 
of music, being decidedly impressed by their general high character. 
They found only the very highest grade of action, only the best ivory 
keyboards, only the first quality of felt, and a style of workmanship— 
speaking comprehensively or in the minutest details that has already 
given them a splendid rank with the trade, and which in the future will 
be very sure to give them aworld wide fame, On the whole, it may con- 
fidently be asserted that there is a new outlook for the piano making in- 
dustry of Chicago. 








A Testimonial. 

Auburn, N. Y., December 8, 1888. 

To Wegman & Co., Piano Manufacturers, Auburn, N. Y.: 
HE piano of your manufacture containing 
the patent tuning pin fastening used at our concert to- 
night has been highly satisfactory to me. As for volume of 
tone, brilliancy and long sustaining singing quality, it is sec- 
ond to none, and I can heartily recommend your instruments 
to anyone wishing a strictly first-class piano, With best 

wishes for your success, I remain, Yours truly, 
(Signed) Epwin M, SHOvERT, 

Pianist and Musical Director of the Ovide Musin Concert 


Troupe. 








—C, S. Stone, the piano case manufacturer, is running his 
large case factory at Erving, Mass., to its fullest capacity. 
Mr, Stone has done away with piece work and contract work, 
and is conducting his factory on the basis of day work. The 
Stone cases represent the highest grade of piano case work of 
any piano case factory in this country, 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Y7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW ¢-YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES: 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+NEW + YORK. +> 
BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson me ai 

















PA. 
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G For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


y> 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Sos a oF 


cheat, ect L 
AND EYOCRIENGE OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPAN 
IN THE WORLD. 


UNE OUALLED Fo R 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


ME = SWEE 
jus 
CATALOGUE 


(CA SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


[Upright Pianos. 


171 Broadway. 
to the M fact 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


| 





i 
Brooklyn. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 
Addretsall New York com 





Brapeury Music Han, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. y 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 


free of charge, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CBIC AGO, 








Cc. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 





WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East: Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 











ij ” PROMINENT ARTISTS 
Zia highly recomend tis Frm = 


‘ot istic Repairing ©, 


22. imormation & Price Ligh oe 
" FRIEDRICH & BRD. 


OLIN MAKERS. 


PORTERS DF BEWS. ELEGANT CASES 8 AIAN SIRNGS 


3 = ee New York. - 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 
4 INCORPORATED 1885. 


THE 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle, 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 


liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 


(i * ad EYI-ms * LOM PANY 
ks i! [zis t {= qs! 5 ‘41 ; 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 
NEW YoRXE. 


This a teen is oweet ud weed eachasively 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FPORHIGN «+MUSIO, 


Including Edition * Peters,” ‘*‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘ Rohlfing.”’ 
@@y™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


JAGK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 








New England, Middle 
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CHICACO. 
. — 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Curcaco Orrice Musica Courter, } 

236 STATE-ST., ~ » 

Cuicaco, December 15, 1888, } 

ENTION has been 
a number of times in relation to the infrequency that 
There are 


M 


certain pianos are heard in concert in this city. 
some, it is true, that would not be seriously missed, but all 
should have at least a show ina large city like Chicago, and 
care should be taken to see that only instruments that are in 
the At 
the risk of offending we are going to particularize a little, any 


and to begin with there isthe Steinway, which has only 


very best condition should be used on such occasions. 


way, 
been heard in Central Music Hall twice in the last two years. 
It must be borne in mind that this is the only first-class place 
The Steck, the Decker, 


none of them been 


for concerts that we have in Chicago. 
the Miller, the Knabe 
heard there for a long time, any way, and the only two pianos 


and Sohmer have 


that public are thoroughly familiar with and hear fre- 
quently are the Weber and the Hallet & Davis, with a dash 


the 


There is a parlor Sohmer 
frequently used for minor 


a while. 
is very 


once in 
which 


of Chickering 

Hall 
}ocal events, and it does well in its place; but a concert 
local talent in any of our 


in Steger 


grand used by any of our best 


public places has a very decided influence in giving prestige 
maker, and the local dealer must necessarily profit 
There is still another thing to remember, and that is 


artist it 


to the 
by it 
that if 


should not be necessary for a statement to be made that be- 


a dealer should agree to send a piano for an 


cause of the piano being away below pitch it could not be 
used, as was the case a short time since; the piano and the 
maker may be able to stand it, but such a proceeding is bound 
to be more or less injurious to the dealer, 

Messrs. Newell & Co, have taken the agency for the Boston 
The Bos- 
ton piano has a poor quality of tone. In connection with this 


house it may be apropos to say that certain rumors about false 


Piano Company’s piano and also the Baus piano, 


salesbooks and sundry other idle rumors about the house are 


totally without foundation, except in the brains of certain 
parties to whom the circulation of such things can be traced. 
Mr 
of the Story & Clark Organ Company. 
ompany now Mr. E., 


Clark, vice-president, and Mr, W. A. 


Hampton L. Story has withdrawn from the presidency 
The officers of the 
H. Story, president; Mr. Melville 
Dodge, secretary and 


are 


treasurer, 
Picking up a copy of the ** Art Journal” we noticed an ad- 


vertisement of the Gem Piano and Organ Company, of Wash- 


ington, N. J, We had supposed that no decent journal would 
iid in assisting a concern which had been so thoroughly exposed 
inthe columns of THe Musica Courtsr. The proprietor of this 

m of a concern is the one who took your correspondent to his 


private house and endeavored tosell hima stencil piano, repre- 
it to be Weber. We call Mr. Thoms’ at- 
» this and files of THe Musical 


senting aA genuin 


to the COURIER, or 


tention t 
perhaps he would prefer to spend some ot the money be re- 


eives from Plotz and visit Washington, N.J., and see for 


himself, Although if he did he would not know much more 
than he knows now. 

Mr. Will L. Bush, who is in business with his father, Mr, 
Wm. H. Bush, is making quite a reputation as a monologue 
artist, His representations are extremely amusing. ‘'A 
itle nonsense now and then,” &c. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Wulsin, of Messrs. D. H, Baldwin 
XY Co., made a brief visit to the city this week. Messrs. Bald- 
win's damage by the fire at Memphis, Tenn.,, wil] not exceed 
$10,000, and as they were fully covered by insurance the loss 
will be nothing except a littl inconvenience. Duplicate 


goods were ordered at once, and are probably on the way by 


this time 

Mr. J. W. Springer, of the firm of Messrs. Tindale, Brown 
X Co., of Jacksonville, Ill., passed through here on his way 
to New York. Business with them is good, and their orders 
for the Sterling goods are heavy 


Messrs, Steger & Co, had no difficulty in selling all of the 


new Style A piano made by the Sterling Company almost as 


soon as received, The more of such pianos a dealer can 


secure the better he will be off. 

[he Weber business, both retail and wholesale, is fairly 
good, even for the time of year. Weber Hall is in constant 
lemand, and is used nearly every evening for some local 
event This keeps the Weber piano prominently before the 
musical publi 

Kusiness for the time of year is simply fair, 


Alfred Moritz & Co., ot Dresden, Germany, manufacture 


at their *‘ Excelsior’ Works violins, harmonicas and the line 
of goods known as musical merchandise in this country. Mr. 
Moritz for many years conducted the business of L. Lowendall, 


Dresden, His firm manufacture the same kind of goods in im- 


proved style Mr. Moritz, who has personally attended to the 
making and has also acquainted himself with the wants of the 
market by constant travels, is in a position to cater to all 
branches of the music trade, 

J. T 
machinery is going full blast. Orders tor organs are coming 


Mr. Brown will keep his stock of organs and 


Brown's organ factory started up to-day, and the 


in already. 
pianos on the second floor,—Canton ‘* News Democrat,” 


| 


made in these columns | 





Trade Notes. 

—Otto Bollman, of St. Louis, is in town, 

—Dawson Collins, dealer in musical instruments, Nebraska 
City, Neb., is selling out. 

—Mr. John Church, of Cincinnati, is in Paris. 
will remain in Europe some time. 

—Mr. Cook, Sr., of Hallet & Davis, Boston,will leave on his 
annual visit to Florida some time next month. 

—Mr. Oscar Field, of the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Company, of St. Louis, was in Boston on Friday. 

—Mr. James Cumston, of Hallett & Cumston, Boston, re- 
turned from his trip as far West as Denver last Friday. 

—The Richmond (Ind.) *‘ Item ” says: 


Terre Haute has a proposition from a piano factory to locate there for 
$15,000 and necessary ground. 


Mr. Church 


—Smith & Nixon, of Cincinnati and Louisville, have the 
Sterling piano and have sold 82 of these instruments within a 
very few weeks, 

—L, E, Thayer, with the Fort Wayne Organ Company, to- 
gether with his wife, left for Europe per steamship Ems last 
Saturday on business. 

—The Dominion Organ and Piano Company, of Bowman- 
ville, Canada, have issued two very handsome catalogues—one 
describing their pianos, the other their organs. 

—The Boston ‘ Advertiser” says; ‘‘The Ivers & Pend 
Piano Company, at Cambridgeport, is running till 9 o’clock 
evenings, and still the orders are a month behind.” 

—Here is a funny item from the Long Branch ‘‘ Record :” 

The Farmingdale piano box factory at Monmouth is perfecting arrange- 
ments for making complete pianos, 

—The Richmond (Ind.) ‘* Item” says : 

The Star Piano Works are, we are glad to observe, so far behind on their 
orders that it will be impossible for them to catch up for several weeks. 
Glad they are prospering. 

—The calendar for 1889 just issued by the Smith American 
Organ and Piano Company, of Boston, is a handsomely 
illuminated design of ascene in Wagner’s ‘‘Lohengrin.”” Under 
the calendar proper is a picture of Richard Wagner. The in- 
fluence of the Wagner ‘‘boom”’ is showing itself in all direc- 
Good for the Smith American. 


tions. 

—C. C. Briggs & Co., of Boston, have just issued their new 
catalogue, which is by all means the most complete work of 
the kind ever published by the firm. It contains many valu- 
able testimonials and letters, as well as newspaper extracts, 
the subject of which is the Briggs piano. The chief interest 
in the catalogue is, however, centred in the handsome cuts il- 
lustrating the various styles of pianos made by the firm, Their 
attractive and artistic 
and we doubt if there 
is anything now to be found superior to this design. Send for 
catalogue to C, C, Briggs & Co., 5 Appleton-st., Boston, 


Style I is by all means one of the most 
upright piano cases now in the market, 


Mass. 

—The Mueller Music Company, of Council Bluffs, Ia., sets 
up in a complaint, filed on the 8th inst., that in May, 1888, one 
Johanna Biehl began an action in the District Court, in which 
this plaintiff was defendant, the purpose of which suit was to 
rescind a contract and obtain damages because said contract 
had been procured by fraud ; that while said action was pend- 
ing the defendant wrongfully obtained a writ of attachment 
which was served on this plaintiff by virtue of which the 
plaintiff's place of business was closed up, and the firm put to 
great inconvenience in securing bondsmen, employing coun- 
sel, &c. The plaintiff, therefore, claims damages for $5,000, 
and asks judgment for that amount. 

—Mr. Antoine de Choudens, the Paris music publisher, whose 
death was referred to in these columns !ast week, although the 
grandson of Pacini, Rossini’s publisher, began life in a very 
humble capacity. He was a night clerk in the post office, and 
was but little known in the musical world until 1859, when Mr. 
Carvalho induced him to buy the score of ‘‘ Faust,” which had 
already been produced at the Opera. Gounod himself was at 
that time struggling with adversity, but the remarkable suc- 
cess of his opera soon brought fame to its compeser and for- 
tune to its publisher, After this Mr. de Choudens was enabled 
to found his celebrated house on the Boulevards, at the corner 
of the Rue Caumartin, which now passes to his sons. He, of 
course, made his fortune with ‘‘ Faust.” 

—The company for the manufacture and sale of pianos and 
organs and other musical instruments which, as announced in 
THE MusICAL COURIER some time ago, has been formed, with 
headquarters at West Auburn, Me., is to be known as the Bay 
State Piano and Organ Company, The amountof capital stock 
is $50,000, and the amount already paid in is $12,000, and the 
par value of each share is $100 each. Nathan C, Estes, of 
Auburn, has 207 shares ; Frank A. Ashcroft, of Lynn, Mass., 
171; Lorenzo S. Ruggles, of Auburn, has 6, and there are 
yet 116 shares unsubscribed for. The directors are Nathan 
C. Estes, L. S. Ruggles and Frank A. Ashcroft. Nathan C. 
Estes is president and Frank A. Ashcroft is treasurer. 

—A CarpD,—We take great pleasure in announcing to the 
music trade and the general public that-we have engaged Mr. 
Henry B. McCoy to take charge of our sheet music and small 
goods department. Mr. McCoy has been for seven years 
connected with the New England Conservatory Music Store, 
of Boston, afterward with Messrs. A. P. Schmidt & Co., of 
Boston, and until recently with Messrs. William Rohlfing & 
Co,, of Milwaukee, Wis., one of the leading music houses of 





the West. In addition to Mr. McCoy’s large and varied ex- 
perience in the music business he speaks both the German and 
French languages fluently. Thanking you for all past favors 
and soliciting your future patronage, we remain, 
Very respectfully, TayLor’s Music House, 
Springfield, Mass, 

—The “‘ Williams” Piano Company, of Toronto, have just 
completed their sixth factory, each new one double the size of its prede- 
cessor. This one is at Oshawa, sixty minutes on the cars from Toronto. 
The building covers a floorage of 8% acres..There are more Williams 
pianos in use than of all other Canadian companies « ined ; 4,000 sold 
in Montreal in fifteen months. Sole agents, Willis & Co., 1824 Notre 
Dame-st. (near McGill-st.)—Montreal ‘* Witness.”’ 

—The ‘‘ World’s” society dispatch from Boston says : 

Mrs. George H. Chickering has just returned from a summer and 
autumn spent in Dublin, Ireland, at Ardee House, with her only daughter, 
Mrs. Captain Ruxton, whose husband is the oldest son of William Ruxton, 
D. L. Miss Chickering, whose marriage with the handsome officer in 
Her Majesty’s service took place at Trinity Church, Boston, some two 
years ago, has been at her husband's home ever since; but in January Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Ruxton, with the little baby, Dorothy, will come over the sea 


to make the Chickerings a long visit. 





—Among patents recently granted are the following : 
To P. Austman, for a musical notation............No. 393,054 
F. Pritchard, for an organ reed.......... 393.312 
M. Clark, for an organ stop knob....... +++ 392,990 
E. Q. Norton for a device for beating out pianos. 393,024 
E. Runestrom, for a tail piece for violin.. 393,034 
G. F. Wells, for mechanical musical instrument.. 393,456 
As Bisieland ; OP GRIN. een 6 occ ccciccccccccccs 393,686 
B. W. Howard, for music rack for pianos........ 393,562 
—The following notice appeared in the Boston papers of 
Friday : 
SHerMan—Briccs.—Miss Annie Briggs and Mr. Fred. S. Sherman were 
married last evening at the residence of the bride's parents, Washington 
Park, Newtonville. The ceremony was performed by Rev. Pleasant 


Hunter, Jr , pastor of the Central Congregational Church, and was wit- 
nessed by the relatives and immediate friends of the young couple. The 
wedding gifts were numerous and valuable, including articles of silver, 
decorated china and table ware. Mr. and Mrs. Sherman will enjoy a wed- 
ding tour, and upon their return will reside at Newtonville. 

The lady is the daughter of Mr. C. C, Briggs, Sr., of C, C. 
Briggs & Co., Boston. 

—George W. Pope, traveling salesman for the New Eng- 
land Organ Company, while driving through Chatham Port, 
Mass., one dark night last week, met with an accident which 
might have proved serious to a long necked person. Mr, 
Bassett, the road master, had been repairing the road and 
had placed a post and rail on each side, leaving a space fora 
team to drive through, but neglecting to place lights on the 
posts, as instructed by the selectmen. Mr. Pope, uncon- 
scious of the arrangement, while driving at a rapid rate, soon 
found himself standing on his head in the sand. How long he 
had remained at that angle he cannot tell, but when he re- 
gained his consciousness and found his wig he went for help. 
Mr. Bassett responded and was surprised to find anyone 
traveling on such a dark night and gave that as his reason for 
not lighting up the street. Mr. Pope’s buggy and harness 
were pretty well used up, and he presented his bill to the 
selectmen, which was promptly paid. 

—The Sterling Company shipped a lot of organs to Copen- 


hagen, Denmark, on the r4th inst. 








The Piano Trade in the “Late Un- 


pleasantness.” 
VEN the most ardent admirers of General 
Banks concede that, however successful he may have 
been as a statesman, as a soldier in the Secession war he 
was far from being fortunate. When he was commander of 
the Department of the Gulf, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, he conceived the idea of capturing immense quanti- 
ties of Confederate cotton, which was stored up the Red 
River, and accordingly pressed into service every four horse 
wagon he could lay his hands on. When these were ready to 
march they reached, it was estimated, fully § miles, and 
with a certainty of success he and his army started, leaving an 
honored member of the piano trade, now dead and gone (none 
other, indeed, than Colonel Chickering), as Provost Marshal 
of the city. Well, as all the world knows, the expedition 
proved a most disastrous failure, on account of the alertness 
of Gen. Dick Taylor and General Smith, Dick skipped 
across the country, burned up most of the cotton, *‘ bagged ” 
250 of the wagons and sent Banks flying back to his base, 
As soon as news of the defeat reached New Orleans an indis- 
creet sympathizer with the Confederates published a ridicu- 
lous song to commemorate the event; its title was ‘‘ For 
Bales,” its melody and refrain that of ‘‘Johnny, Fill Up the 
Bowl.” This song recounted how Banks marched ‘‘ up the 
Red River with bagging and rope, expecting to make a pile of 
soap,” and how “‘ Taylor and Smith with ragged ranks, burned 
up the cotton and whipped old Banks,” and wound up with 
the exhortation : 
Now let us all give praise and thanks 
For Bales, for Bales ; 
Now let us all gives praise and thanks 
For Bales, sez I. 
Now let us all give praise and thanks 
For the victory gained by General Banks ; 
And we'll all drink stone blind j 
Johnny, fill,up the bowl. 

This was too much for the honestly patriotic soul of the 
provost, and he clapped “the hapless song writer in jail for 
disloyalty. 

It is thought that Colonel Chickering was the only piano 
maker who figured prominently in the war. | VoILA Tour, 
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WessELt NICKEL & Gross EMERSON 


— ingen OF — 


+RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


| 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—NEW YORK + 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, emerson Piano company, 


MANUFACTURERS oF 


Square, Grand $ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second 4 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 





SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 
402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Bt, 
L. F HEPBURN & CO. 144 28oOME STREET. NEW vorK 


*» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS, 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








FIAZELTON Se tes 








=_-—-—_ ad 
cast satel FIRST-CLASS » )( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, ly 











~~ ==3 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =~ 


WNos. 3t & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE 








ESTABLISHED 18651. 


VOSS & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT 


STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarc, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS; 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


« £3 Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been noten the public for 
nearly fifty rs, and upon their excellence aione 


have ‘tained an an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and bility. 


Every Piano Futty WagRaNTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE «& CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue Nem York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. Cc. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


B. 136th St and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





[VERS POND =" 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED iIN— 


of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
D —_Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





181 & 183 Tremont Street, Boston, | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 +: aonb de Aiheny, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST (3th STREET. 





LE ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those-of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
@™ CORRESPC IDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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reo Tuo MI ARTIN GUITARS ian awe 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
sw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. S. De La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 


~DP OUR Sc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
tet. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 


4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


e@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


 MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


_ { Kansas City,Mo 
BRANCH HOUSES: ; 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano+ Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 








Grand, Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

§@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 234 8t., New York. 





+ THE +. 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E, 14th St. 











WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-65 Pearson Street, 


CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PFPILAN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Acanrs Wanrsxp. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 








N, B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned Regulated 


Kipace 






Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, (885. 


BROTHERS & Co. 





ee 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—®*PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


SQ 





wee |e 


= _ | 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
WAREROONS: t 1229 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


me) FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 296 11th Avenue. 
= = NEW YORK. 


‘4 COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


aw THE A. B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 








MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








s SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


NILSON & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 





WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 





FrVORYTON, CONN. 





472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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* SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





~weiIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FRNEST t ABIFR & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
AN yay sare peer ater oe Sees artes 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be p y comp judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 


sasy onann. | GEO, STECK & CQ. execs 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


om Caaanae ene GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT slant 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com 


— bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic oS ama a nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small ei 0 


7“: Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Jazoine & Son WEGMAN & CO,’ die THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


k. : 

G20 080 Sant 0 i, Hew Piano Manufacturers. Ef oe : Is the Best and Most Salable 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST e ES : 

GRAND ORGANS: — 6 Organ of the day. 
F ae ees N ch a our instruments ommteln the full iron frame Phe Sparse 

lu the patent tuning pin. e greatest invention of the : 
ay. +} St, Paul’s M. BE. Ch. amt any radical changes f the climate, heat or . AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
Fifth Avenue Pres. dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our » : RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c,, FREE. 


ch. wn t., a, Brooklyn Tab | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, that ours will excel any other. 





























Philadelphia, 3; ‘Trinity Ch. m7 . Feds tah 
Sue = MARA MILLER ORGAN CO.,ltanon, Po. eam 


Sow Ret ‘Ce AUBURN, N. Y. 


STULT? & BAUER, ieimmmeea/ Conover anos 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Upright and Square 
Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


@ ff and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai) 
ae ) a x and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





| Rive- King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. Bie | San Francisco, and many others. = 


° 400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


BROWN & SIMPSON,  ‘ # af Sara, NEW YORK. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, OPERA™45° 


PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


allies «Ay ot 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


jponsible Dealers. 











WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. FP. BENT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IIL 
' _‘ SMPSEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 
New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


Sete TER DNS Se! ETS ATONE GE SLE OES RE EE TINUE OME my 3M aS) Rats 
Ss TRAUCH B R oO Ss ae Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 


Grand, Square and Upright room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 


P lA N 0 F 0 = T EF A CT ] 0 N S FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
q | Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO., wii #4 
“Tit srvitim yaoi Square? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 























i 











PIANO 


The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. 


musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 


we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 














ma W 














ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 





5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





| ©. Cc. BRIacS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 














FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., | 
DETROIT, 


C. S. STONE, 


of First-Class 





PLabree 


WITH THE 


MICH. | o4sE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 





| Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 
face” AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 


JOHN OWEN BACHE, MANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone ran 
No. 18 Cortlandt Street NE W YORK 
The Union Central c« pnmnenoed business in 1867; 
pays the largest dividends of any life company in this 
countr Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
| has the le »west death rate; its policies are an invest- 
| — at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 
yund interest, and the life ‘nsurance feature is only 
incidental or collateral, 





Manufacturer 


UPRICHT ana SQUARE 


Piano Caste 













3 WEST 14th ST, 


YY NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Stree* near Third Avenue, New York. 





BEHNING & SON. 








HCL EO” YARN 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 





And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND - 


Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 











UPRIGHT AND SQUARE, 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new bas tS are < a. ared 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 
j for Illustrated ¢ “atalogue. 


BENT PIANOS 222" 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth inti and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE —- 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCK WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 





\* 





